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German roads .will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau.Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and • 
wine always holds pride of . 
place, generating 
Gemutlichkeitar\6 good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad . 
Durkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Grapes' on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach * 

3 St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenhelm • 
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Transatlantic ties are not 
in the best of condition 


KieierNachrichleii 


S ome Common Market countries are 
said to have un immense aptitude for 
diplomacy, yet little is in evidence when 
the 12 European Community countries 
finally succeed in framing joint view- 
points on international affairs. 

The latest round of resolutions reached 
by European Community Foreign Minis- 
ters was a case in point. 

They snubbed President Reagan, albeit 
with good reason, in his glowing desire to 
call Colonel Gaddafi of Libya to order for 
his alleged role as a terrorist chief. 

Instead of measures against Libya as 
called for by the United Stales the Twelve 
prefer to join forces with Arab and Islam- 
ic moderates in fighting terrorism. 

There may be good reasons fur this 
restraint by the Eurupoan Community, 
but music speaks louder than words. Did 
the Foreign Ministers have to decide on 
retaliatory tariffs against US exports that 
same evening? 

Does no-one stop to think how such 
clumsiness is seen in Washington? Nato’s 
European supreme commander. General 
Bernard Rogers, has surely made it clear 
how much depends on finding the right 
tone in dealing with American democracy, 
"We here in Europe" the US four-star 
general said, "would do well to take much 
greater care over details in dealing with 
Congress and as many individual Con- 
gressmen as possible. We must do so In 
the interest of Western unity.*' ' 

Given tension between Europe and 
America,' Nato cannot be said to be in the 
best of condition, although the malaise re- 
lates more to the o.utfiefd than to the ip- 
field of alliance issues. 

The European Community now. threat: 
^ V^tDPQse retaliatory tariffs on US ex- 
^ Vf ** Common Market .until the 
end of ly88. in terms of overall. US -trade 
™ lh the Communit C ’ - * J * 

DMl38bn ji 
pinprick is neit 
United States.. 
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Besides, there is a copper-bottomed 
argument in support of this European 
move: the United States: has breached 
Gait rules to penalise imports of semi-fin- 
ished steel products from Europe to the 
same amount. 

The background is extremely thought- 
provoking. About u quarter of US steel 
consumption is imported, so competition 
from imports cuts deep. 

But higher steel imports are due to US 
manufacturers being less able to compete, 
and the same goes for other products. 

Otto Wolff von Amcmngen, president 
of the Standing Conference of German 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
told the Americans back in 1 973 (hey Imd 
only themselves to blame in many re- 
spects. 

The farm policy clashes between the 
United States anti the European Com- 
munity must also be seen against the 
background of US subsidies to American 
farmers along lines roughly similar n> Eu- 
ropean Community subsidies tp Common 
Market farmers. 

These disputes impose a burden on 
transatlantic alliance lies. General Rogers 
says lie invariably has to adopt a defen- 
sive stance in the Midwest. 

US farmers pay about 25 per cent of 
their taxes toward the cost of defence, 
Continued on page 3 



Coming in from the cold 

Soldiers posted on a bone-chllllng day at the bridge between Berlin and 
Potsdam where East Bloc spies were due to be swapped for Westerners and 
the Soviet dissident Anatoli Shcharanskl. ii a hfi«.d|M> 

France and Germany are 
unequal partners 



Barefoot in Burma 


German head of state Richard von -Welzsttcker, barefoot 
Ip keeping with Buddhist tradition, sounds a lucky bell at 
the Shwedagon Pagoda, a hallmark' of the Buripase capi- 
tal, Rangoon. . . (Phmosdpa) 


T he grand design is missing. Franco- 
German military collaboration has 
little to do with strategy. Strategy is indeed 
deliberately excluded. France and Ger- 
many, one is bound 
to say, are unequal 
partners. France is 
a nuclear power, 
whereas the Federal 
Republic is conven- 
tionally armed and, 
in military terms, a 
nuclear • have-not. 
Germany has no in- 
fluence on the mili- 
tary uses of 1 atomic 
energy :by the terms 
of the “alliance with- 
in an alliance' 1 , con- 
’ eluded with France 
■in 1963. The French 
j have n.6 ..injtentipn of, 
changing 

affaire; and all' Fran- 
co-German summit 
meetings 'are over- 
shadowed by ■ this 
contradiction. .Via 
Nato’s Nuclear 
'Planning: Group 

Bonn has- achieved 
; something resembl- 
ing a say. in target 
planning. America 
has allowed its Nato 
ally Germany, a say 
in the choice of nuc- 
lear targets and deci- 
sions on timing pos- 
sible: usd. Not so the 
French!, After : ! his 
last i meeting- with 


Chancellor Kohl President Mitterrand 
repeated that for hint the atom was indi- 
visible. 

France’s nuclear force de frappe was a 
unit answerable to the French head of 
state. It was for him to decide where and 
when strategic nuclear weapons were 
used. 

France continues to-sec its territory as a 
"sanctuary” and aims to keep this "national 
island” out of any full-scale Nalo conflict 
for as Jong as possible. 

It is also convinced the French nuclear 
deterrent - would, in the event of ah 
emergency, enable France to sue for par- 
tial peace. 

These are options the French would 
like at all costs to retain. As the force de 
frappe is a miniature- nuclear force, all 
available. cash reserves are to be invested 
in it. • .... 

. ; Th& copventiopal army is seen as play- 
ing no ,rnbre-than a subordinate role. 

'..Signs a few months ago of French rap- 
prochement . to German ■ vifews seem to 
have been no mdre thaii n psycho-strritegic 
ploy. ■. 1 1 = : • . ... 

- Germany has certainly not sounded out 
the- possibility energetically 'enough even ' 
though - France knows 1 we feel .uneasy 
about French nuclea’r policy. ■; . . 

-■Thai is why the French psychological 
ebunter-offensiye includes -many spectacu- 
lar offers; Including ’joint- training of 
•French and German officers, . which can 
onlybe welcomed. . 1 * -. ■!■■ . ... 

• • But moves of this kind avoid, the nub of 
the issue.' Geographical proximity- calls for 
a coordinated nuclear deterrent? strategy 
on both sides. of the Rhine. 

' • : • .1 ■ Adalbert Weinstein * , 

T (.WqU.Bm;SonntBg,:HonJhiWg, 2 February 1986) 
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C hief. Gatsha Buthelezi, the black 
South African Opposition leader, 
who is in Frankfurt and Bonn for tajk$, 
is meeting President von Wcizs&ckcr 
niid Chancellor Kohl for the first lime'. 

The ta|ks arc a departure from Bonn's 
previous non-committal policy toward 
South Africa and clearly support mid- 
dle-of-the-road. moderate policies in 
South Africa in the face of left- and 
right-wing extremism. 

In the past Bonn leaders have been re- 
luctant to hold talks with Buthelezi. the 
foremost representative of a policy of 
peaceful settlement, for fear of being cri- 
ticised by more radical politicians in 
South Africa. 

The Chancellor’s Office is said to 
have been impressed on learning that 
foreign politicians who conferred with 
Chief Buthelezi as a . spokesman for 
black South Africans Iasi yeAr alone in- 
cluded President Reagan, Mrs Thatcher, 
Shimon Peres and Senator Kennedy. 

Nuw Buthelezi has been welcomed, 
other middle-of-the-road black South 
African lenders tire likely to be invited to 
Bonn. 

Nobel I au rente Bishop Tutu may be in- 
vited by Foreign Minister Genscher. So 
may leaders of the African .National Con- 
gress in exile, which resorts to violence. 

In addition to the President and the 
Chancellor, Buthelezi is to meet Foreign 
Minister Genscher, Economic Coopera- ' 
lion Minister Warnke, members of the 
Bundestag foreign affairs Committee, an-; 
other group of about 30 MPs and Ro- 
man Catholic nnd Protestant church 
lenders. 

Chief Buthelezi was invited to the ' 
Federal Republic by the Konrad Ade- 
nauer Foundation, which backs develop- 
ment aid projects in KwaZulu/Natal. He 
is Prime Minister of KwaZulu homeland. 

He owes his strength and authority 
less to 1 fiis rJian r o his political and dy- 
nastic leadership of the six million Zu- 
lus, the largest national group in South 
Africa. 

He also the Inkatha president and 
leader of an alliance of it and other black 
and coloured-South African parties- 
Inkatha membership now exceeds a 
million and continues, to grow rapidly. It 
is the largest movement of. its kind jn 
South Africa's history. 

To mark Chief Buthelezi's visit CDU 
general secretary Heiner Geissler is to 
present a CDU human rights documen- 
tationon South Africa. 

This L30-to 1.40-page documentation 
will condemn the system of apartheid, or 
institutionalised, racial discrimination in 
South Africa, as a breach of fundamen- 
tal human rights. 

It will also mention reform moves un- 
der President. Botha. . 

The CDU issued a human rights doc- 
umentation on Afghanistan at the end of 
December, foliowing it in January with 
another on Chile. 

A report on Nicaragua hds already 
been published and one on the Soviet 
Union completed. A further documenta- 
tion on Cambodia is being considered. 

The aim Is to show tlini the CDU, of 
which the Konrad Adenauer Foundation 
is a research wing, is concerned with hu- 
man rights all over the world and regard- 
less of a regime’s political orientation. ■ 
The reports will also, it is hoped, help 
to canvass support for the Christian 
Democrats among young people in the 
1 98 7 gcneral election campaign. 

Bonn hopes Chief Buthelezi will have 
specific recommendailpm for European 
governments on how they can best help 
to bring about rapid, indispensable 
change in South Africa. 

He is opposed to Western economic 
sanctions against Pretoria because they 
would mainly affect blacks. Besides, he 
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Bonn backs the moderates 
in South Africa 


> -y . y v • ' i-J,? . . The bus i ness co m m u n i ty m igh 1 , Ch ief 

ft.'. ".'A'.'ijt-'C ' v - '• Buthelezi said, have a major intermedi- 

y? ujltl ]Ul ff f £ ■ " ,\£ ary part to play in reform negotiations. 

In London he told a Commons sub- 
•• 'i •>*::. i: • committee he would also serve under a 

sees the economy as one of the strongest President Mandela if South African vo- 
forces for change in South Africa. ters so WIS ^ ec ^ aI P°^ s - 

He recently told bankers in London . ANC leader Nalson ^ !,nde ( la has b “" 
“exploitative businessmen" were to ml P r “ ncd aear , Ca P e J owa for °™ r h 2 .° 

blame for bis country's current crisis. In ^ ® “A 1 demanded hls 

the past they had been more concerned adea5C ' reCC ,"“ y 

with profits ihnn with social justice. have sent htm a <tord.nl letter making no 

v , , . . , mention of far-reaching political demands. 

Yet free enterprise was still the most Among Somh Af °[ ca . s fragmomi:d 

efficient system by wh, ch ip promote black Opposition ANC-Inkatha rel- 
econotnic development and so fight . un- alions are pa| . amount .: 
employment, underemployment, hun- Umil about two th were 

ger, disease and poor education. characterised by mutual, albeit distant. 

. At almost the same time as his speech respect. Relations have lately deteriorat- 
the South African Association of Cham- e d on both sides. . . 
bers of Industry presented the govern- That may be a consequence of clash- 
ment. in Pretoria with a far-reaching ing views on violence and economic 
package of political and economic re- sanctions (Chief Buthelezi is against 

forms as part of what i( termed a charter both); it may also ‘be part of the struggle 
of social, political and economic rights. f or post-white rule power. 

It called for the introduction of uni- There are growing signs that not only 
versal suffrage in South Africa, with due the white Opposition and the business 
consideration for minority rights, and community but also at least port of the 
for the repeal of all remaining apartheid South African government seems to be 
legislation, the release of political pris- preparing for life in South Africa under 
oners and the lifting of the state of a President Buthelezi. 
emergency.. Time magazine says a political seltle- 

A year after the nationwide Africa 

appeal a more sober view prevails ,. IX Qirl 

despite the defeat of famine for the time “,’,T y ; 

being in' mosr drought-stricken couni- . # ' 

ries of the Sahel bell. hfiriPS 011 IV 

Private donations by the million and 6 . , J •, 

government aid by the billion have i. « r • > 

worked, and a number of fears and su- ... .0061 1*6 SD.lt 6 
spicions have been di_sproven. ■ ; 

t ,The aid has benefited the needy, who Besides, the’ Mitre of economic ex- 
have. not stayed m makeshift camps as periments has paralysed whot used to be 
permanent recipients of free relief. flourishing Industries and ruined what 
’. A 5500 " 05 > be y f e'j usedto be sound government finances, 

farmers returned to (heir villages with' Ujamaa socialism has plunged Tanza- 
seed for sowing in their barren fields. . : , nifl ; ntn hae ^ 


New-look aid 
brings only 
brief respite 

■ Besides, the .failure of economic ex- 
periments has paralysed whot used to be 
flourishing Industries and ruined what 


seed forsowingin their barren fields. . : 

■ Aid workers who had hoped the 
.Worldwide famine relief campaign might 
foster .greater awareness among: the 
prosperous public and governments in 
Western industrial countries of the 
long-term ramifications of aijd to the 
Third World have been bitterly disap- 
pointed. . 

Pictures of starving peqple are easier 
to understand than problems of produc- 
tivity or balance-of-payments difficulties. 

Yet they are the crux of ; gloomy fore- 
casts on Africa’s future. Scarcely. saved 


nia into crisis; so has Togo’s growth fet- 
ish along capitalist lines. 

■Bopp is to concentrate Its aid. to Afri- 
ca on six to eight countries that ready 
for reform, their governments , having 
accepted the drastic cures prescribed by 
the International Mopetaty Fund. ; 

Th?y include traditionally pro-West- 
ern states such aSZambia,. but even 
states that are more difficult to. pigeon- 
hole, such hs Ghana, have gained fresh 
goodwill among financiers by virtue of 
their, readiness to tighten belts a notch 
or tjvo. : i , 


* - , . , ..7 — •» r. ■ vi 4 iwu. , 

from a famine crisis, ‘African countries-: The crux of reforms iS invariably the 
are being plunged into a s6ribus debt deregulation offoodstuff prlce^Vepflr- 

Cr !f!*' , ; ' : !■ tificiillly low, which regularly, leads to 

Their combined debts total; an estr- scriqua ^nrUi 
mated DM500bn or more, tyhich falls' /: 


mcnt of conflicts in .South Africa is jn-! 
conceivable without him. South Africa! 
TV has lately launched a Zulu for white! 
inngunge programme. 

Jcunc Afrique, Paris, wondered din : 
dainfully whether it might not have bee 
better to screen lessons in Xhnsa. th, 
Inngunge of Mniulelii and othtlr ANt 
lenders. 

Bulhele/.i would thus seem fairly ua 
likely to share power unless the AN{ 
had at least been offered the opporim 
ity of sharing it with him. 

if lie went it alone he must surely lx 
even more afraid than lie has hcentf 
forfeiting support among young bbd 
extremists. 

His views on freeing Mandela in 
hound to interest the Bonn head of 
suite, who in his J9H5 ChristmaMfi- 
rcss called for the release of RuM 
Hess, Andrei Sakharov and Nelson 
Mandela. 

The state-run South African Radio, 
which is keen on pillorying alleged falsi- 
fication of conditions in South Africa in 
the Western Press, promptly mentioned 
Hess and Sakharov, but not Mandela, in 
its new bulletins. 

Herr von Weizsacker received about 
400 letters in response to his Christmas 
address; roughly 100 dealt with Manfr 
la. About one third approved of whai‘? . 
had said and two thirds disapproved: 

Yet as nearly all the disapproving let- 
ters were mailed several days after the 
others, they could be the result of con- 
certed action by groups friendly towan i 
South Africa. Robert von Lucas 
(Frankfurter Allgonu-inc Ztiiuf 
filr Deutschland. 29 January WH 


Bilateral aid is the new magic spelt 
aid from one country to another without 
a detour via the joint financial arrange- 
ments of donor countries. 

Yet was that really a detour’? Can 
project coordination and exchange ol 
experience on joint commissions be dis- 
pensed with entirely? 

• The Federal Republic of German) 
lias followed suit in refusing to contri- 
bute toward an Africa fund launched ai 
the World Bank by France and th 
Scandinavian codntrlcs. 

lit die European Community there' 
growing signs' 1 of fiercer competition be- 
tween the Commission in Brussels and 
governments of member-countries fa 
control over development programmes 
It is probably still too soon for n 
ruling on whether the new. trend ^ 
stem the tide of decline south pf t/K^* 
hara or accelerate the catastrophe. 

The Organisation of African Uni'I 
has voiced misgivings about theeher^^ 
of course on the- mpS^tMigh^^**® 


.yymytwuuumj, • < . f ■ -Mg, I UQI IQ 1 * pcn£UN >04' Cf4CC(.- ‘ 

: States south of the S$E\arabhve np ep^'.flSjirplus fpodgrain ^hipmehts .by thq 


port earnings > worth', mentioning fronv .^t^States^and the European Gom^ 
which they oan hope, to support the < ; ftliinlt^' »rs'lethal cpmpetiUon for Afri- 
. burden of debt. let alone reduce it. : ' pan fnrhipri ■ 7" - ■ • 


. burden of debt, let alone reduce it. 

In some cases their development loan 
repayment commitments exceed the vof 
lume of new loans. 

That leaves liule or no leeway, for im- 
ports of energy, 1 fertiliser or spare parts, 
not! to mention financing essential deve- 
lopment work. 

Unimpeded populatioh growth alone 
may welf outweigh aid efforts from out- 
side black Africa. 


grounds. " T 

The rteW-lbok US aid. for insiancft 
mayT?’# hailed by the American PressJ 

inally .pledged by the United Std®**® ; 

^teif'n'at^^^^^-nthe eorttinent^ i ; 

. (StuUgarjer Zdtung-. 27 Janu&ff 1^1 


3lje C3erman atrilnnte 


can farpierS. 7 - ./v" 

Bonn is following in Washington’s 
footsteps in seeing Its Own economic 
system as a mo.del for Third World 
development. .. . ■ , 

Hailed by President . Reagan , as an 
economic revolution; this new approach 
is increasingly forcing the United States 
to go it alone: in' development polioy. 

' funds pledged to international. organis- ■ 
ations have been withdrawn^.: .. 
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Social Democrat Johannes 

.- ... 1 . ' ! : . • '.-■••• 1 

Rail meets America 


• ■in . i,. 1 . . ,! 

T he, question US congressman Hal 
Daub and his neighbours at table 
would have really liked to ask their 
guest of honour in the Speaker’s Dining 
Room, Social Democrat Johannes Rau, 
was whether he stood a chance of be- 
coming Chancellor in Bonn next year. 

Their sense of courtesy prevented 
them from doing so. 

Yet Johanpes Rau well knows the 
answer to this question is the main rea- 
son for the interest shown in him wher- 
ever he stops off during his visit to the 
l)nited States. 

Anticipating the question he told the 
10 Congressmen on Capjtoi Hill how he 
sees the situation. 

He is Land premier in tfie most popu- 
lous German state, North Rhine- West- 
phalia,, an experienced election cam- 
paigner and convinced that next year's 
general election will jje close. 

“We already know the election will be 
a tough one?, said Rau. 

As the SPD’s candidate for Chancel- 
lor, he has.fiown to America to sound 
out the political situation and state his 
and his party’s position before the gen- 
eral election campaign really gets off the 
ground back home. 

Rau is giving his party flank cover in a 
field in which the SPD : has always had 
problems in the past. 

Relations between the SPD and 
Washington suffered considerably as a 
result of the disputes over missile de- 
ployment in Central Europe. 

Johannes Rau now hopes to take ad- 
vantage of the hopeful mood in the 
wake of the Reagan-Gorbachov Geneva 
summit and to overcome existing hosti- 
lities. 

Before setting out on his mission Rau 
emphasised what he regards as the de- 
terminant triad of relations with the Un- 
ited States: common sense.partifership 
and friendship. 

' And he added that, if he had his way, 
discussions should Dot be about the' aili- 
, ance, biit within it. .■ < ■ 

" Rau’s message is that the - period of 
the petty dogged enmities between the 
Social Democrats and Ronald -Reagan's 
‘ should- borne to an ind.' 

Fumtermot o', he‘ ffeels that dAti-* Am- 
ericanism is no longer a relevant issue.' 

Following a - breakfast meeting in' the 
Senate 

TSWiBPi 

. ..Continued from page 1 

about haif of Which goes toward Natb r ^- 
“and farmers whose dirty tricks competi- 
tion is 'driving US' farmers to rack and 

rtlidfV - vi:: if: i- ■:!•: i 

'derieral -Rogers finds it difficult'to put 
tip a 'defence against this argument adv- 
’ nnced by American farmers. • " >' ; 11 ' 

In this state of affairs tact is j called for, 
ti6t Common 'Market diplomacy, which 
' •has much in common with the Woodman’s 
axe; A’general pblicy review is^also advls- 
able. l'hfc Western- economic summit,’ to be 
held in Tokyo In : May; could be an oppor- 
tunity 1 for « a « Clean 1 sweep of- this : kind ^ 
provided it is well prepared. ' 

: ; i « < ‘ ■'■■ ■•*-; ■ Hermann Bohle 

(KlelPr Nhchiiehtbn, 29 January 1986) 


by right-wing Republican Strom Thur- 
mond, Rab willingly reaffirmed the 
opinion expressed by ilis :host, Senator 
Mathias of Maryland, a man regarded as 
a liberal. 1 

- “German-American relations,'?.- he 
said, “are stable and will remain so, re- 
gardless' who is in power on either.'side 
-of the Atlantic.’? * ■ 
j Johannes Rau is not a man who twists 
his words .knd views to suit others, as 
has become clear during this visit. 

. . He does not feel he should. be' ash- 
- amed of being called a friend of the Am- 
ericans, and he has no difficulty in strik- 
ing ^conciliatory note. ■ 

Whenever he is asked whether his 
SPD colleagues at home might not take 
offence at such an open stance Rau 
counters by referring to the party; pro- 
gramme adopted by the Social Demo- 
crats: . 

SPD policy is no to American space 
arms plans and yes to attempts by the SPD 
to “negotiate away” medium-range missiles 
both East and West deployed in Europe. 

Above all, it is the way in which Rau 
states his position that allows his oppo- 
site numbers in talks to accept it..' 

Even during his talk -in the strictly 
conservative- American Enterprise In- 
stitute his words are carefully chosen: 

“For us Europeans, and in particular 
for us Social Democrats, it is — as you 
will appreciate — an important objec- 
tive lo remove the Eurusirategic wea- 
pons via negotiations". 

One reporter asked Rau whether he 
feels that he and Ronald Reagan are 
kindred spirits in terms of political style. 

In Rau’s opinion, however, any such 
comparison is overstretched: “You 
know, since the story of creation there 
have only been originals and no copies 
in the human race". 

This became all too clear on the even- 
ing on which he watched President Rea- 
gan’s state-of-the-nation. address on TV 
in his hotel. 

Rau had mixed feelings about the live 
broadcast of this annual, monarchic ap- 
pearance of the American ^President, 
speaking to the two houses of Congress. 

At the safne time, however, he -rea- 
lised that the man who had invited Jipn 
to come along to - the White House' the 
next day for a thirty- minute chat had 
not bt)dged ; an irteh in : his .basic position 
. on EkstT West relations. .. . j- . 


asked, of taking over po\yer',in Bonn? 
After ail, the Californian governor Ro- 
nald Reagan performed a similar feat. 

Although the President smiled at the 
comparison he ,did not give a straight 
answer. 

After the meeting reporters asked 
Rau:-“E)id he wish, you luck?".- j! 

In his typically sybilline manner, Rau 
answered: “If I were the President I 
wouldn’t make any remark publicly 
which could be interpreted back home 
as taking sides In an election." 

The meeting lasted exactly half an 
hour, and Rau, who made his remarks 
on political issues ih German, 1 didn't 
have much time to go into details. 1 ' ; 

SDI, which for many observers is the 
political issue which will- test : just how 
1 much cdhflict RaU will risk with' the 
Reagan administration, was only vague- 
ly broached. 

'According to Rau's closest advisers, 
Reagan just didn’t take up the topic. 

Rau himself just referred to “differing 
opinions" on this issue, without going 
-into details. 

< Rau told the journalists that the meet- 
ing was “on the whole, not just an ex- 
change of courtesies, but a. discussion 
with substance.” 

. >Later on, during a speech .to 100 
.guests at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, he once again combined his basic 
message of friendship with a desire to 
see Washington step up efforts, for sub- 
stantial progress at disarmament talks. 

Rau urged President Reagan to conti- 
nue the process exemplified by the sum- 
mit meeting in Geneva. 

Pne of the questions raised related to 
an aspect of German reality which was 
not really on the agenda in Washington. 

The generally friendly applause had 
hardly died down when one the guests 
almost apologised for what he called a 
“rather provincial question.?'.- . . . i> 

He said he had heard that the mayor 
of a town called Korschenbroich in 
North Rhine-Westphalia had made an 
alanping statement on the Jews. What 
was Mr Rau's position on this state- 
ment?. Rau knew immediately which 
statement was meant. 

During budgetary consultations .the 
CDU mayor of Korschenbroich, Baron 
Wilderich von Mirbach . Count Spee, stat- 
ed that “several rich Jews would have to be 
killed to balance the 1986 budget!'. 

“I don’t believe that there is. an ade- 
quate explanation for such a statement," 
Rau said, then adding, “I as certain 
many people back home — in all parties 
T^.are shocked by the many inexplicable 
Statements madein recent weeks. , . 

“I .don’t , .know. ■ .what . is, stilt Uflcbn- 
Spiously and; -.pubcopsqiQiisly.. taking 
plage in many people’s minds’!. . 

He concluded rtfs reply to .this question 
by emphasising; ,“j( can.pnly* apologise on 
■ behalf of. those .whq ^till utter such 
. thoughts today 1 ,; li M artimE: Sllskinrtr 


ing conypon ground. 

[ Aftei* the ’two ' poli- ' 

‘tidiank 1 - 1 had iht ' 
r down in front of the 

• fife iti the Oval Of- 
-fled r 6hd the photo- 

‘ 'graphd rfc hkd becri ' 
shown out of thtf • 
room after exactly 
30 1; seconds - 'RaU'- 

• tried 'to draw ; a 1 
comparison be- 

’ ttfeeti -his'lown and 
: the President's p^l- : 

■ iticah career Why ■ 

■ shouldn’t -he h^ve- 
ambitions as Pre|- 1 

•imier of the blggest 
■■Germqn Land,- he > Reagan and >Rau In thq Oval Offloe : 


.-veJ' ij: 


■ Y*/ (Pbb'ldi'dpB) 


Chancellor Kohl 
confers 

with Whitehead 

I n his letter of congratulation to US 
President Ronald Reagan on his 75th 
birthday, ■ Chancellor Helmut- Kohl 
stressed the “exceedingly positive deve- 
lopment” of- : German- American rel- 
ations and the intensive- exchange !Qf 
ideas between Bonn and Washington. 

This process of close cooperation in 
the field. of East-West: relations and 
arms control policies - was . continued 
during talks in Bonn between US under- 
secretary of state John Whitehead and 
Chancellor Kohl and a. number of his 
Ministers. ... , 

Talks centred on the Western response 
to the latest disarmament proposals by So- 
viet leader Mikhail Gorbachov. , . , . 

This topic was the key Issue of two-day 
consultations , between . disarmament US 
disarmament . negotiator Paul Njtze and 
German Foreign . Minuter Hans-Diet rich 
Genscher and other experts in Bonn. 

In. his letter to President Reagan 
Chancellor Kohl praised the renewal of 
American self-cqpfidence during Rea- 
gan's period in office. 

He described Mr Reagan's summit 
meeting with Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov in Geneva as a great person- 
al success for the President, the USA 
and Nato as a whole. 

The Geneva meeting laid the found- 
ations for a lasting consolidation of 
East-West stability. 

The hopes of the world were now 
pinned on the successful continuation 
and positive conclusion of the dialogue 
begun in Geneva. 

Kohl also praised the current state of 
relations between the two countries 
during his meeting with Whitehead, say- 
ing roughly 80 per cent of people in the 
Federal Republic supported close coop- 
eration with the USA. 

Despite occasional Diction and mutual 
public criticism the relationship between 
both countries Was remarkably stable. 

This was reflected in' close tollabbra- 
tioii on security and peace policy issues, 
in the development of economic tie?, 
technology transfer negotiations, coop- 
eration on SDI and the joint fight 
a'gainst international terrorism. 

. Mr Wh'itfeh‘6 ad J s ^islt to Bonn' whs de- 
s'erib^d as hls maiden visit. He hdi{l folk s 
' with Chancellor Kohl, Defence Min&tdr 
Wdrhfct, Financ'd Minister Stolfdhbdrg, 
'FbreigH' Office Minister of Sfote' Jurgen 
Moilemann and a group of SPD politi- 
cian? led bv the deputy leader bf’the 
SPD parliamentary par ty, Horst Ehmke. 

[ During all ’thesd 1 meetings talks' rte- 
voivi-d arotihd -Ehst-Wbst' and bildterhl 
. ^topics 6ifid t|je fight hgainst terrorism , t|: 
: Uhaer-Secfetiry’‘; Whifohead, ; l Who 
had soun'ded'oui Ihe situatibn in various 
European ‘Capitals- i^/6 'weeks 'previous- 
ly, 1 did * not 1 tfy Id nt ge ’Bb'nn td jbiti the 
USA in its trade sanctions polidyi, 1 • ? 

'' Fdllb^IngJ a genelal bkchange of 
Views on the‘‘statd Of Sbvlet- American 
disarmamenr talks’wlth Foreign Minis- 
ter Gensoheiy -Mr> Nltke ^.held'-detailed 
■ talks -with.: Bohn hBisarin anient - expert 
FrledrichRuth. .- i.- 

; ; There already appears to be: funda- 
ment a] agreemen r bet ween. ■' Bottn f i rtrfd 
; Washington. that Gdjrbachov'a-proposals 
.'.deserve a constructive responSei in the 
hear fqtbrej - • • .! ,V 

■ Ruth'Will- be' t ra vel 1 Irt g to Wash - 
' ingion In February -fbr &' further .rouhd 
jof consultatidns^o ti<-i ;• 

; j ;>■! (General Dbmi; 6FcbruaiV..1986) 
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C oming after a lengthy and deceptive 
break, 1986 seems destined, after 
terrorist raids Oil airports in Rome and 
Vienna that cost about 20 lives, to be a 
bumper year for International terrorism. 

The hijacking of the Achille Lauro 
last autumn and planes hijacked to Bei- 
rut and Malta formed part of a'wave of 
terrorism from which Germany was not 
spared: 1 

• A bomb blast shook Rhine-Main in- 
ternational airport,' Frankfurt, in mid- 

June. 

• At the end of November a bomb ex- 
ploded outside the PX, or US forces 
store, in Frankfurt. ’ • 

Police fee! both raids were probably 
the handiwork of Palestinian terrorists 
operating internationally. ' 

’Over Christmas even worse incidents 
: Were nipped in th'e bud in neighbouring 
Belgium and France: ■ 

• Two Arabs landed In Brussels and 
were caught with forged passports, eight 
kilograms of explosive, hand grenades 
and ammunition. 

• The very next day the French author- 
ities nrrestdd three Egyptians and two 
Portuguese who had clearly been plann- 
ing a raid on a Paris synagogue. ' 

Politicians and security authorities 
have since been on maximum alert, and 
the Americans are by no means on their 
own in their grim struggle against inter- 
national terrorism. 

European Community Foreign Min- 
isters conferred in Brussels at the end of 
January on how best to step up efforts 
to contain the threat. 

So stemming the tide of terrorism has 
been a European priority since the New 
Year. There have been warnings that 
Abu Nidal's killer commandos, said to 
have been to blame for the Rome and 
Vienna airpoTt raids, are planning fur- 
ther rnids in Holland. Denmark. Nor- 
way, Sweden and the Federal Republic. 

Yet the Foreign Ministers meeting in 
Brussels were bound to realise that 
there are strict limits to preventive ac- 
tion no matter how vigilant the authorit- 
ies are and that overstepping the mark 
imposes serious burdens on civilian and 
public life. 

European democracies can’t . main- 
tain a ; permanent state of emergency. 
Even stricter surveillance of civil avia- 
tion weighs heavily on flight timetables. 
Further measures could easily create 
chaos. 

Strict enforcement of existing secur- 
ity arrangements might arguably be en- 
ough to spike terrorists' guns. Since the 
Iate~ 1970s no-one has succeeded in 
smuggling arms or explosives on board 
an airliner in the Federal Republic,. fpr 
instancc.- 

Preventive measures, must aim first 
and foremost at the strictest .conceiv- 
able checks of air travellers and at pre- 
cautions to prevent suspicious individu- 
als, arms and ammunition from being 
smuggled into the country. 

In international collaboration .there 
must be the closest possible observation 
and surveillance of travel by potential 
terrorists. 

, Checks have definitely been Intensifi- 
ed at German airports since ,the New 
Year. All. departing passengers and 
their hand luggage are checked,, 

. As often as possible suitcases are also 
identified by Ihcir owners to make sure 
(hat unaccompanied luggage does not 
find its way on board. 

> Luggage for flights to countries that 
arc considered a special security risk, 
such as Israel, has been given particu- 
larly careful attention, especially since 
the end of December. 

More police than usual are around at 
check-in, partly as a deterrent. A closer 
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general watch is kept, including an eye 
on air mail and cargo. 

Checks of arrivals are another major 
aspect of measures to prevent terrorism. 
Arrivals from all countries from which 
terrorists might well come are discreetly 
but specially checked. - ; 

At the least indication or if the slight- 
est warning is raised, suspects’ particu- 
lars are relayed to all border crossing 
points. . 

if they try to enter the country they 
are strictly checked and, if need be, re- 
fused entryor, if their names are on the 
wanted list, taken into custody. 

All visitors from countries associated , 
With terrorism, including the - Arab 
world, have long been required to hold 
visas. • 

There are no gaps whatever in the 
system inasmuch as it is a matter of visas , 
being issued by German embassies. 

Visas aren't issued if there is the 
slightest suspicion that the applicant’s 
credentials are less than irreproachable. 

Special attention is paid to misused 
Middle Eastern passports such as the 

U we Dee’s cigarette lighter is French 
(and a very distinguished brand 
too| So are his cigarettes (arguably less 
distinguished but with a he-man image). 

The lighter was a present from his 
wire. His cigarettes and lighter are the 
only French attributes of the command- 
ing officer of GSG 9, Bonn's crack anti- 
terrorist unit. 

Dee, 45, is every inch a North Ger- 
man, the fair-haired son of a Brether- 
haven master-mariner. • 

During the recent Spate of terrorist 
raids in Europe and the Middle East he 
was repeatedly pressed by the mediator 
an opinion on the latest developments. 

Dee stonewalled, saying nothing. He 
was either unwilling or unable to com- 
ment. • : • " 

GSG 9 has been held in International 
repute since October 1977 when the 
squad, led by its founder dnd first com- 
(handing officer, Ulrich K. Wegener, 
freed a Lufthansa airliner, passengers 
and crew hijacked to Mogadishu. ' 

That’ one night in Somalia is past his- 
tory. The Federal Border Patrol’s crack 
squad is on constant standby to fight 
terrorism in present and future. 

There may be no immediate problem 
but, as Dee says, that could change 
overnight. His present problem is to 
keep the media at bay.: 

. When the Egyptian bid to rqsh a hi- 
jacked airline on Malta last November 
backfired, costing 60 lives, Ulrich We- . 
gener, now head of GSG West and 
Dec's superior, was besieged by tele- 
phone callers. , . ■; 

National and international media were 
keen to know how he' as a highly regarded 
ahti-tcrrorlsl expert rated the situation. . 

. He too. said rl6 thing — a gesture of 
fairness toward hts Egyptian colleagues. 
The exports prefer to keep their own. 
counsels, : discussing shortcomings- 
amongst themselves. The -media bom- 1 
bhrdment failed. 

While Wegener lay low, -Dee flew un- 


Tunisian passports reportedly used by 
the terrorists in Rome and Vienna. 

The real holders of their passports 
are said to have been expelled from Lib- 
ya. Similarly, Moroccan passports have 
been presented at the German border 
by travellers who were not Moroccans. 

' Whenever an arrival presents a pas- 
sport from a country whose passports 
are known to "float” in this way t his 
identity is- automatically ohecked with 
the greatest care. - 

European countries are collaborating 
in attempts to plug another gap through 
which possible terrorists may slip, such 
as when a Libyan suspect deported from 
. Britain was soon afterwards allowed in- 
to Belgium without difficulty. 

The particulars of all aliens from 
countries outside the European Com- 
munity who are felt to be potentially 
dangerous by the authorities of one 
member-country are now relayed to po- 
lice and border authorities -in other 
Common Market countries. 

These moves may step up security but 
they clearly cannot. provide copper-bot- 
tomed protection from terrorist raids. 

Raids are planned and carried out 
with all the imagination, energy and in- 
ternational contacts leading terrorists 
often have. • • 

But the threat to the Federal Repub- 


Uwe Dee, the 
man who 
heads GSG 9 



Uwe Dee i* 

' ‘ y (Photo: AP) 

noticed td'^afttf an^ ?aw'f'q'r 
Luqa fcirppittt how the Egyptians, npd 
failed'; i 

He did so Via keeping with, (he old 
GSG 9 principle of gathering . experi- 
ence., ’ forging International, links and 
evaluating and- learning, from others’ 
mistakes.: j . . 

That was hoy/ the unit operated un- 
der Ulrich Wegener, and UweDee has 
kept up the tradition. . 

He knows oil about the Malta operation 
but; is guarding the conclusions- he has 
reached like the Americans guard . Fort 
Knox. He is a career officer and isn’t going 
/ to divulge details to the Press. .... ; . 

• rie is also a professional when it 
- comes to analysing: terrorist violence 


He is not felt to have been heightened 
substantially in the wake of recent raids. 

Yasser Arafat’s "ordinary” PLO t\ 
not felt to be responsible for currem 1 
terrorism in the Middle East, so the 
roughly 10,000 Palestinians who live io 
the Federal Republic are not rated i 
threat. 

German security authorities arc con- 
vinced the PLO’s Bonn bureau has 
nothing to do with the raids. 

They are also convinced they haw 
the Libyan People’s Bureau, Colonel 
Gaddafi's embassy in Bonn, firmly un- 
der control in respect of arms, equip- 
ment and manpower it might seek to 
smuggle into the Federal Republic. 

In any case, there is still no proo% 
the Libyan authorities were behinife 
Rpme and Vienna raids. The Bonnta- 
eign Office says anti-terrorist coopen- 
tion with the Libyan authorities is fat 
from unsatisfactory. 

An improvement in international pre- 
cautions at government level seems the 
most urgent present requirement 
Cooperation within the European Com- 
munity is to be further intensified, the 
Council of Ministers decided in Brus- 
sels. ' 

Interior Ministers and senior cfol 
servants collaborate closely on the ban 
of binding agreement in the Trevi (sho 
for Terrorism, Radicalism, Extremist 
and International Violence) Group. 

There is also the Vienna Club, coir 
sisting of Austrian, Swiss, French, M- 
ian and German security authoriiw 
and a working party set up by the swm 
member group of Western economic 
summit countries to pay specinl alien- 
Continued on page 6 


and assessing the pari his unit might 
' play in fighting it. 

This is a lopic on which he is pre- 
pared to voice an opinion. "Internation- 
al terrorismj” he says, “is on the in- 
crease, and nil countries are called onio 
fight it.” 

Yet, ns the- man who has headed GSG 
9 for the past four years readily admin 
“Even one of the bdst special units is 
powerless against killers, suicides and 
bombs/ •• 

So his unit’s aim is to eliminate lor 

• rorists in direct combat. That is what tl* 
-unit Is trained to doi that and its lcgtJ* 

dary i 'reputation enhance -its detorred 
< potential. ... 

“Since Mogadishu,” he says, “th* 
has not been a single instance 
Federal .Republic of German or-fo* 9 ^ 
terrorists taking hostages, . for, iriswW* 1 
> and laying themselves open to direc 1 *\ 

tack.” 

i "Terrorists are- afraid - 
says, bis,, expensive cigarette ■ 1*8 
flashing, Whey; know we will gel tneg 
sooner or later,”. ■ - ■ ' 'J| 

saiW* ivUiMl^aiW.bsteoifoMgreat dej» 

since-tne hijackihg of the Achille : 
and the Rome and Vienna airport 
' "Third World countries' in , 

. lacking spsefti uititsof 'tHeir owo. ba«. 

• called, on usjfor training facilities, 8 ^ 

knpw-how”.. • .i . > r . , ' ■ - >41 

1 . 1 . Countries .that-, make- enquiries 
particularly interested in the sopbif 
< cated , equipment and technical facifjiP 
his men use. “Some bring their ba#* 
with them,” he says with a grin. 
are keen, to. snap up everything we have- £ 
He ends- with a few remarks, on-HJ 
much-vaunted topio of internatw 
cooperation, in combating terrori? m: j* 
?At the practical . level it.'Workfi'jJ 
that score I have, no ■misgivings. 
political level i$ a different.mattdr 
gether.” " ... -*i u: ; .' 

pee sounds a scepticai note. Like ly 
i • .. Continued ion page® .-' 
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Norwegian actress Llv Ullmann was , 
awarded the German United Nations As- 
sociation's Dag Hammarskjttld Medal in 
Berlin for her work on behalf of Unicef... 
Former German Chancellor Willy Brandt 
made the speech in her honour. 

A t some stage of their life everyone 
feels that the time has come to stop 
doing whatever it is they have been doing 
so for and start doing something which is 
more meaningful. 

Not many people, however, are able to 
change their lives so radically, and very ' 
rarely is a person able to achieve a 
smooth transition from one great career 
to another. 

The Norwegian actress and ambassad- 
or extraordinary of the United Nations 
Children's Fund (Unicef), Liv Ullmann, 
is an exception. 

Liv Ultmann’s autobiograhical book 
Wtuidlungen (Changes), published in 
1978, contains a quote from the Danish 
philosopher, Soren Kierkegaard, which 
gives the reader an idea of what made her 
completely change her life-style. 

“Soeren Kierkegaard said that we are 
born into this world with a sealed mis- 
sion. I have tried to discover what my 
mission is.” 

Two years later Liv Ullmann knew 
that her mission was not acting. 

“I don't want to have to ask myself la- 
ter on what 1 have done with my life”, Liv 
Ullmann explains, “and have to answer: 
you’ve played a part”. 

Pari of the. fulfilment of her mission 
was her trip to South-East Asia in 1 980. 

She set out with a convoy of prominent 
personalities, among them folk songst- 
ress. Joan Baez, pioneer civil rights cam- 
paigner, Alexander Ginsburg. and Jewish 
writer, Elie Wiesel, to bring 20 truck- 
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Liv Ullmann’s new role as 
Unicef special envoy 


loads of food and medicine, 50 doctors 
and nurses, to the refugee camps on the 
Kampuchean border. 

■ The members of the project, however, 
were naive enough to believe that Kam- 
puchea would open up its borders to the 
stars of the western media. 

The convoy was forced to turn back 
and distribute its relief supplies in camps 
in Thailand. ' *»' 

On her return flight to New York, 
however, Liv Ullmann jotted down the 
following sentence in the notes which lat- 
ter formed the basis for her books:- “I 
thank you, God, for this trip”. 

Since then Liv Ullmann has worked 
(without remuneration) as an ambassad- 
or extraordinary for the Unicef and also 
done all she can for the plight of refugees 
throughout the world. 

In a sense, this has been a logical deve- 
lopment. 

“No child in the world”, says Liv Ull- 
mann, “should have to say what one child 
once whispered to me: * Sometimes I cry. 
But only if it rains. Then the other child- 
ren don't notice.' 

“1 still feel the warm and tiny hand of a 
small boy”, she adds, ”1 still see his small 
back and his bottom, wrinkled like an old 
man, and I ask myself what he is doing to- 
day. Whether he is still alive.” 

“Maybe he’s dead. 40,000 children un- 
der 4 years of age die every day”, says Liv 
Ullmann. “one every two seconds”. 

However, death has not been Liv Ull- 
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mann's sole companion during her visits 
to the refugee camps and Unicef projects. 

When she goes fund-raising in the rich 
countries of this world she rarely just ref- 
ers to the horrendous facts and figures of 
death and starvation. 

She prefers to talk of the life she has 
found in the Third World. 

Unfortunately, the Unicef is still de- 
pendent on “begging” for ; private don- . 
ations or government relief funds. 

Liv Ullmann describes a typical exper- 
ience during her .visit to a developing 
country: “1 met one woman in a village. I 
couldn't talk to her, but suddenly I was 
sat in her hut. She didn’t even have a glass 
of water to offer her guest, but she ran 
her hands over the fabric of my dress, 
and 1 touched her necklace, and when 1 
left the hut she held my hand and didn’t 
want to let go. 

“We looked at each other and smiled. 
In western countries we get nervous, if 
we’re left on our own with someone, 
since there’s a risk of running, out of 
things to talk about, and we would never 
dare touch one another.” 

Nevertheless, the 48 year-old actress, 
who recently married for the second 
lime, knows that she has to talk about the 
dire need of the starving to raise the mo- 
ney needed for relief projects. 

Liv Ullmann, who has a 19 year-old 
duaghter (faihcr: Ingrid Bergman), also 
likes talking about the laughing children 
she has met. 

Her eyes light up when she describes 
how children in an African camp took 
her by the hand and how they rollicked 
about until they were out of breath. 

Or the little shoe-shine boys in Bogota, 
who took her along to the sacks on which 
sleep so that she could kiss them good- 
night. 

She recalls how a doctor in Colombia' 
told the women who had prematurely 
given birth to their children to hold their 
tiny babies close to their breasts and ca- 
ress them because the medical station 
had no incubators. 

The warmth of the mother kept, the. ba- 
bies alive. . .. 

Liv Ullmann has seen Ihe. extreme 
sipes pf life and is grateful for this. 

“In a village in Bangla Desh”, slie says, 
“we were supposed to (rispect new. toilets. 
They were just three holes in the ground, 
but were hygienic and far away from the 
well. , 

“Everyone was happy and I praised the 
holes — and I suddenly had to think of 



Llv Ullmann kissing Willy Brandt In 
Berlin. (Photo: AP) 

the toilets in Hollywood, which look like 
thrones, and our way of Life seemed so'far 
away.” 

Of course, it's easy for Liv Ullmann io 
praise the holes in Bnngla'Desh and then 
go to sleep in western luxury the next day 
in her hotel. ' 

Many people are bound to turn their 
noses up at a star doing this kind of work 
and at the fact that stars are always in the 
limelight- 

However, even if Liv Ullmann had giv- 
en all her (substantial) worldly goods to 
the Unicef this would not have helped the 
underprivileged children as much as-us J 
ing her popularity to raise funds for a 
good cause. 

No-one who has ever talked to Liv Ull- 
mann or listened to what she has to say 
can doubt the sincerity of her work. 

Not even such a good actress as Liv 
Ullmann can pretend to feel the feelings 
she shows in her eyes. 

Although she is the third in a series of 
ambassadors extraordinary to the Unicef, 
succeeding Danny Kaye and Peter Usti- 
nov, she was the first one to be criticised 
for her work by colleagues and the public. 

Perhaps because she talks about her 
experiences instead of organising charity 
concerts. 

Perhaps, however, because her new 
“role” doesn't fit in with the image she 
had previously created, as a great actress 
who allowed herself to be moulded into a 
role by her male directors* in particular, 
her former companion, Ingmar Bergman. 

It was under his directorship that she 
performed star roles in films such as Pape 
to Face, Schreie und Fliistern and Szenen 
einerEhe. 

Tpd ay, ; Bergmpn , feels that Liv Ull- 
mann is wasting her talent as an. actress. 

Liv UHrppnn herself, however, is going 
her. own way,, and is convinced that she : 
has discovered the mission of her life- in 
the countries of the Third World. ' 

Han ties Gamlllscheg 
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joint manoeuvres^ held several limes a j ment hehas at his disposal, 
year and under uniform command.” Ugh ing yet : another ‘‘he-man” ciga - 1 

I Uwe Dee ha, this |d add: “A force of i expensive ^retao^lighler. , 

this kind must be ible & am fast, wlib- ■ :° { ^ | 

out a great political debate, whet. 'bos- ! * b <£ •If 8 ?* 1 « PW*? ns ' “ nl,s ' ! 

tagesaret^n.^ ‘ 

Germans SSSUSS 

many, Tor' instance! ... j ; ; i 

■ “Each meipbf r-iyiit 1 triust' .a spei- ! FolfTdphOven 

cialist in' its sector,': such as faking an air- ■ ; ! , . . (Rhtlnlscher Merkur/Chrlu und Welt, i 

craft by storm.. lo an emergency every-.':..! ... . . Bonn r j February 1 986 ) ! 
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A lthough some people visit the annual 
Greet! Week Agricultural and food 
industry exhibition in Berlin just' to see 
the' flower displays and enjoy the spring- 
time atmosphere many people head 
straight for the the stalls with the: more 
exotic delicacies such as French oysters. ■ 
Both categories of exhibition visitor, 
hovyever, were not' really representative 
of the general character of this year's 
5 1st International Green Week. 

“For many years", the manager of. the 
Berlin trade fair organisation, Manfred 
Buschc, admits, “this was not an exhibi- 
tion at all, but just a showcase for Eastern 
products”. 

'Today, on the other hand, the exhibi- 
tion Is both a business forum and a venue 
for discussion on agricultural and food 
problems. *■ 

Nevertheless, the exhibition site is still 
not big enough to cope with this new di- 
mension, r and there arc ' days when visi-, 
tors can count themselves lucky if they 
get home yrithoui being bruised. 

Exhibitor countries pych ns the Uni|ctj . 
States, Turkey and Spain have been call; 1 
ing for more exhibition space for, some 
time no>v,.nnd another new hall will be 
ready ip 1987. ... 

This year's agricultural, .policy discus- 
sion did not resemble that of previous ex- 
hibition yeprs. , ■ , .. 

In- 1985. foe, example, the farming, 
community was; still 1 complaining .about, 
the policy of fixing dairy farming quotas . 
and tried to, defuse the explosive discus*, 
sion nhotu agricultural surpluses by, 
pointing towards the hunger in the world. 

The mood of the discussion was differ- * 
ent this year, however, most formers real- > 
ising that surpluses do not really benefit 
their producers at all. ■ j 


AGRICULTURE 


Green Week emphasises 
structural change 







Aft? 


Only 20 % of the cost of the European 
Community actually ends up in the farm- 
ers' pockets, the rrist being soaked up by 
bureaucracies, thd down-subsidisation of 
exports or storage costs. 

There hasbden a drop f in farmers' ini’ 
comes in' spite of the fact that the Federal 
Republic of Germany pays DM30bn for 
its agricultural system. 

• The income' gap 'between rural and Ur- ■ 
ban ureas is* wider 1 than ever before — to 
the detriment of the farmers.- 

Even the Gorman Farmers' Associa- 
tion, and its president, Baron Constantin 
Hecremnn von Zuydtwyck, also held 
back with their criticism this year. : 

Although the farmers ; agree with 
Bonn's Food, Agriculture and Forestry 
Minister, lgnaz Kiechle, that* farm prices 
should- not be lowered, they- showed 
themselves to be open to discussion. 

Heereman knows that there is' no way 
of getting: anymore public money for the 
farmers. '• • 

This was 1 the first time ever that the 
farmers' representatives 1 and the minister 
responsible for farming agreed to start a 
discussion on new agricultural structures. 

This, discussion will focud oil both the 


Continued from page 4 

rion to security- in international civil av- 
iation. ■ 

Collaboration between Security author- 5 
Hies is particularly intensive " between 
France, Belgium and the Federal Repub- 
lic — and has been since the RAF assassi- 
nation of a German industrialist neat'Mu- 
nich and the Action Directe assassination 
of a French general in Paris last year.- : 

But cooperation between the German 
RAF and its' ideological counterparts In 
France and Belgium is currently limited to 1 
ideological and organisational matters, 
and there are no sighs of cooperation be- 
tween the RAF and currently active Pal- 1 
estinian terrorists. 

German security authorities also coop- 
erate closely with the United States, partly 
of edurse bn account of the threat to US 
fotces and their dependents in Germany. 1 

German authorities have frequently 
voiced alarm at the “open” way of life of 


Americans who don’t lock their cars, 
don't secure fences and don’t take guard , 
duty top seripusiy. Precautions on tljese., 
counts have ppw be.en stepped up. ’ . , . . 

, Collaboration bepyeen intelligence ser- 
vices, is.pne of the weak spots in iriterna- 
tionpl efforts to combat terrorism. . m 
D espite goodwill and plans to exchange . 
ns, much information and analysis, as. pos- 
sible,. Bonn government officials note re- 
signedly that secrecy is inherent in intel-. 
ligenqe work. 

That means practical measures must be 
mainly relied on to tighten u p, security. 

yf hen thp Foreign t Office received' 
bomb threats' in the. New Year,, strict 
checks were .introduced, visitors', car up 1 ' 
derbbdies being checked by mirrors. 

Guard dog patrols Have been doubled. 
TWo dtigs now patrol the grounds of 
Hank-Dietrich Gertscher’s Borin Ministry, ( 

• . Thomas' Meyer 

(Kiilrier Stadt-Anzclger, 

. ,. Cologne, 28 January 1986) 


environmental aspects of farming and Its . 
sodial components. 

The idea is to foster. the image of the 
farmer asa protector of the environment 
and. lover of nature as ; well as reward 
farmers for this stance. 

If the farmers are unabie to find n new 
concept in this field the Finance Minis- 
ters will start assuming more and more 
responsibility for agricultural policy Is- 
sues. •* /..-•• • i 

This-. would be a catastrophe for the 
otherwise self-confident farming com-, 
munity. J ■ 

The eleven developing countries ex- 
hibiting their, products at the Green 
Week have to face up to entirely different 
problems. . . 

They would .like -to export more of 
their products but find themselves .con- 
fronted by the .overwhelming competi- 
tion of suppliers from other countries. 

Nevertheless, a growing awareness for 
fresh goods and a willingness to pay more 
for otherwise, off-season products, espe- 
cially in the Federal Republic of Ger-‘ 
many, mean that various varieties of fruit 
and vegetables from developing coun- 
tries are .able to find a-iharket in the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Consumers, for example, seem willing . 
to accept a high price for plums in Jnnu-\ 
aryi 

The same applies to flowers at this 
time of year, and countries such as Tuni- 
sia and Morocco have reoriented tlteir 
export policies over the years to cater for 
the demand. 

Apart from the .Mediterranean coun- 
tries new overseas suppliers are gradually 
moving into the Community market, 
i Uraguay, for example, is : hoping to 
supply flowers, Ecuador has high hopes 
for its strawberries, Chile for its natural 
bioproducts, and Peru intends exporting 
its asparagus to Germany. - ; ’ ‘ ^ 

On the one hand, new producers are 
trying to sell traditional products and, on 
the other . hand; - traditional producer 
countries are hoping to ibtrodiice new 
products to: the market. . 

Finnish potatoes from Lapland, for ex- 
ample, which. only riptof under the rpid- 
night suniflre a. product which has yet' to 
find i(s market, '7 " ' 

’During this .year’s food fair in ‘Berlin 
there wassoriic sharp criticism of the 
large-scale food chains, which often limit 
their fruit and vegetable product range. 7 
Apart from the often limited types of. 


fruit and vegetable on offer in supermar- j 
kets exports criticised the fact that sales ‘ 
personnel often' lacked proper inform* 1 
tion about the variety of products on the 
market. 

The exhibition in Berlin yet again 
showed that the agricultural market is 
undergoing structural change. 

The awareness of this fact and the wil- 
lingness to net accordingly is spreading. 

All the .farming experts in Berlin 
ngreed that something has got to change. 

This view is shared by ecologist^, who 
feel that fanners should also play (heir 
part in protecting the environment. 

Friedrich Si hncidrr 

(SUddculKchtiZcitung, Munich. I February lift] 

Foremost food 
importer 

L ast year, the Federal Republic of 
Germany . imported . farm produce 
worth roughly DM58bn< =as > agajjul 
DM54. 6bn in 1984, says : Bonn Agricul- 
ture Minister lgnaz Kiechle, CSU„ ■ 
Farm exports totalled DM28bn, as 
against DM26.7bn the year before. 

In terms of population the Fedeifc 
Republic is the world’s largest agricul- 
tural importer by far, while in exports it 
was* only 1 outperformed by the United 
States, France and the Netherlands. 

Herr Kiechle said in Bonn that a hs£ 
mark of German agricultural impair 
was the amount imported from develop- 
ing countries and from industrialism! 
countries that were not members of the 
European Community. 

Ill 1985 imports from non-C’bnimun- 
ity : countries increased by over DMIhn 
to DM26bn, while imports from within 
the Ten increased from DM28.9bn to 
an estimated DM32bn. 

The mainstay of German agricultural 
exports, the Minister says, arc meal pro- 
' ducts, Wine and beer, exports of which 
■ have more;thnn doubled In the past se- 
ven years. •• 

' The 10 leading export markets are 
Italy, Holland, France, Britain, Belgium 
and' Luxcnfootirg, the United Slater. 
Denmark, Austria, Greece and Switzer- 
land.; 

Two thirdjf of Gefniun farm export! 
goes to European Community coup- 
trjcsj.lhey and exports to other West^t 
European countries make up rot#l 
. three quarters of the total. 

In the past seven years the value 0 
•. exports has increased fourfol d in r e a 
lion tothe quantity 
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Saudis pull the plug, but is 
it a winning strategy? 



S audi Arabia has taken on all the 
other oil-producing countries. The 
kingdom has translated into action the 
threats made so frequently in the past, 
no one believed them. 

For the past two months Saudi crude 
has flooded world markets, and under- 
mined prices. 

Brent crude, the variety .produced 
from the British North Sea oilfields was 
quoted last week at just slightly more 
than S 17 per barrel (a barrel equals 1 59 
litres). Last November the. price per 
barrel.was$30. 

The price for Texan crude fell on the 
New York commodities market to be- 
low $20. Crude has not been so cheap- 
since the Iranian revolution in 1979. 

Consumers worldwide are profiting > 
from the oil glut. The filling station at 
the Interkauf supermarket at Hude, 
near Bremen, was offering recently nor- 
mal petrol at 99-9 pfennings a litre. 
Heating oil can now be had for 55 pfen- 
nings per litre (including value added 
tax). As yet there is no sign that the fall 
in oil prices is levelling off, 

Saudi Oil Minister Sheikh Yamani re- 
cently said the the price could fall to 
$15 per barrel. 

The Kuwaiti newsagency Kuna re- 
ported that the OPEC countries were 
prepared to let the price fall to $13 per 
barrel, and the head of Deutsch Shell, 
Cornelius Herkstoter, who certainly 
cannot be counted among the prophets 
of doom, believes it possible that the 
price could drop to close to the $10 per 
barrel level. 

, Last summer King Faud hinted the 
way things would go, a direction de- 
scribed by the Kuwaiti Oil Minister 
Sheikh Ali Kalifa el-Sabah as “chaos on 
international markets”. . 

The King was not prepared to hold 
Saudi production to around twfo million , 
barrels a day any longer, although Saudi . 
Arabia’s OPEC quota was 4.3 million 
barrels a day. 

The Saudi’s voluntary reduction in 
production allowed other Opec coun- 
tries to 1 over-produce. ’ 

Furthermore. non-Opec .members 
^nd Norway produced their 
North Sea oil to the' maxiirium and sold 
it in traditional Opec markets. 1 

Norway 

Arabia only supplied about 4.5'per Cent' 
of deMdncf,' because fofsome time Saudi 
Afabia held Firmly td.Opec prides/ 

'The King hits' how told his 6il Minis- 
ter that there is to be an 'end to ‘all’ 
that.Within a few weeks' Saudi Arabia 
doubled its dil production to 1 four mllli- ' 
on bftrreis daily, and cutout the risk eli- 
mfcnt far its customers. ‘The Saudis only 
asked the hefining cdstfar their oil, de^ 
ducting' FToiiv this what' they got for the 1 
sale of residual products. '* i : 

lira fary: short'd me the selling meth- 
od pushed export sales tip to ‘five 1 milli- 
on barrels drtily. • ■* tiny; 

Because other Opec countries resort - 1 
ed- tonslmilar 'tricks, '• Opec: ^production* 
shot up to the current 18.4 million lbar L * 
relsn dayti according- to'the* Petroleum 


Intelligence Weekly,- 2.4 million barrels 
more than Opec countries had agreed 
among themselves. 

There is no demand for so much oil, 
because the winter weather in Europe 
and the United States has been relat- 
ively mild. • ! 

According to the International Ener- 
gy Agency - in Paris Opec- supplies ex- 
ceed demand by ‘three million barrels 
per day. 

The glut of oil that the' Saudis have 
pUr- posely released to the market is di- 
rected in the main against Britain and 
Norway, but also against fellow Opec 
states. The British are the main fly in the 
ointment forthe Saudis, however. 

Since 1981 the British have' increased 
their production from 1.8 million bar- 
rels per day to 2.5 million barrels per 
day last -year. Customers turned their 
backs on the Opec countries, particular- 
ly Saudi Arabia. !■ 

Only the two superpowers,* the ;US 
and Soviet Russia, 1 and now Saudi 
Arabia extract more oil than do the 
British. Whilst Saudi -Arabia, battling 
for oil price stability, has throttled 
back oil production from ten million 
barrels a day to two million, so losing 
three-quarters of their income com- 
pared with 1981, the British, govern- 
ment has been creaming off the oil 
market. 

London has not bothered n fig for 
what the Opec countries did. but has al- 
lowed North Sea oil production to go 
ahead at full capacity; leaving the price 
to the market forces of supply and de- 
mand. 

The British government cannot sti- 
pulate to the oil companies operating in 
the North Sea how much oil they should 
extract from day to day. In the most re- 
cently developed fields licences permit 
oil companies to pump oil at the maxi- 
mum rate possible for periods of around 
five years, so that they can amortise 
their considerable capital investment. 

In other fields, cuts of up to 20 per 
cent can be ordered, and then only after 
six months' notice. 

Reducing • British production by 
200,000 barrels a day, and even then 
only after six months, will not have 
much effect.If Norway; currently pro- 
ducing one million barrels a day, Were 
to fallow -the British arid cut back on 
production the Opec countries 1 would 
not be helped very much. 

The bin O 


in 1985 


' ^^Unlted Arib 

JfefclL. ■ " ■. J USA. * 


Mm 





The cartel, that has no bite, has not 
been able to maintain production at on- 
ly 1 8 million barrels a day. that it consid- 
ers to be fair. 

Is there no option then but to conti’- 
nue the price war so as to force the 
competition from the market, as Sheikh 
Yamani has in mind? 

Prices would have to drop dramati- 
cally if the Saudi Oil Minister's strategy 
is to have the effect he hopes for swiftly. 
For 95 per cent of the oil platforms in 
the North Sea can continue to function 
even if the oil price were to fall to 
around the S5 a barrel mark. 

The chances of Opec winning a price 
war against Britain and Norway would 
seem to be remote. 

Moreover oil is not as important an 
economic factor in these two countries 
as with the Opec stales. Oil production 
only accounts for about five per cent of 
the British Gross National Product, and 
oil makes up only seven per cent of Brit*- 
ish exports and ten per cent of the 
state's income. 

On the other hand most of the Opec 
countries are almost totally dependent 
for income on .their oil. Every price 
drop hits them harder than the Euro- 
pean competition. Every dollar fall in 
the oil price costs the Opec states to- 
gether more than $6 billion per year. 

Mexico would also be badly harmed, 
and Mexico does not belong to Opec 
but is the world’s fourth largest oil ex- 
porter. Every dollar fall in the oil price 
costs Mexico close to $550 million an- 
nually. 

p li I Crude output In 


Indonesia 

>' : Iraq 1*70! 


596 


wR-' 1 '''"[§ 

Saudi Arabia mm 


■■ (C&rloon: HaneVK&lncr Stadt-Anzcigerj- 
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Mexico's Finance Minister recently 
postponed a meeting with Mexico's ma- 
jor creditors, because he wanted to see 
the effects of developments in the oil 
market. 

The Mexicans, who since 1982 have 
held up interest and capital repayments 
on the country’s foreign debt, would be 
even worse hit by further declines in oil 
quotations, when it comes to serving 
their foreign debt of $96 billion. 

But the Central American countries 
can also gain from cheap oil. It is a rule 
of thumb that a ten per cent price reduc- 
tion in oil increases economic growth 
worldwide by half a percentage point 
and reduces inflation to the same extent. 

Modest price increases would reduce 
interest rates, and with every percen- 
tage point drop in interest rales Mexico 
gains $700 million a year. 

The American investment bank 
Manufacturers Hannover reckons that a 
percentage point increase in the growth 
rate among the industrialised countries 
increases the value of Mexico's exports 
by $260 million to $525 million.The ab- 
solute winners in a price war among the 
oil-producing countries would benefit 
all countries that are dependent on im- 
ported oil. West Germany would benefit 
the most because; most of its oil require- 
ments are covered by oil imports. 

West Germany’s oil costs in 1986, 
compared to the year before, would 
drop at least DM 1 $ billion if the oil : 
price average .throughout- fhe year was ! 
about $20 per barrel rind die exchange 
• rate stayed at $2.50, according to Heinz : 
« Jtirgen Schiirmanii of- the Energy Insti- 
tute of Cologne University. ; 

This would give- the. West German 
, . etidnbmy k /powerful •riiidge forward, 
and coupled to tax cuts at the beginning 
of jiext jrear would have twice its effect, j 
“ But this purchase gain of DM15 billi- ' 
on woui 0 ' not stqp thei'e.’ The price for ; 
gas; 'coal, heating arid' perhaps also for • 
electricity would have to drop along 

:>.rwltl\th6oil.price.; .!r-i . •?' ; 

ThankB,to.a divided Opec and the ag- 
gressive Saudis West Germans are en- 1 
joying an economic situation that they 
Hnvfe' never had befdre cff this iti'agriitude 
and that, moreover; has the inestimable 
advantage of bfclng,* achieved .‘•neither 
through taxfei;br, credits -• 

The oil slates .Will pay for this happy 
situation, mainly life Saudis as the lnr- 
■'griStex porters 1 , ltislikbiy LhelSaudis will 
1 so glut : the ! iViatkbf that thb’ pricfc will go 
through- the floor. In 1970 and 1980 ! 
— • Continued -on page 9 
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R ed, amber and green are colours 
most road-users would instantly re- 
cognise as the traffic light sequence. 
They may soon be joined by a fourth 
traffic light, possibly blue.' 

Experiments with the blue light began 
in the city centre of Berne, Switzerland, 
where it flashes alongside the red one. 

Blue is the colour of the environmen- 
tal seal of quality. As a traffic light it is 
intended as a reminder to motorists to 
switch their ignition off, 

During the rush hour motorists in 
Berne and most other cities spend much 
of their time wailing at lights. An idling 
engine wastes valuable fuel and causes 
unnecessary environmental pollution. 

The municipal authorities installed 
an extra blue light that flashes for as 
long as the red phase still has long 
enough to go to make it worthwhile 
switching the engine off. 

. When the blue light goes out, motorists 
have three seconds in which to switch the 
ignition back on, put the engine into gear 
and step on the accelerator. 

The canny Swiss have worked out for 
the entire city how much fuel and money 
motorists should save and what benefit the 
environment is likely lo derive. 

Blue lights at 1 10 traffic lights could 
save at least' two million litres of motor 
fuel and reduce vehicle emission by 600 
tonnes if everyone Was to switch the ig-' 
nition off as indicated. 

But the experiment is still in its early 
days. Berne still has only a single set of 
traffic lights with a bluo lamp, and the 
law would have to be changed if more 
were lo be introduced. 

Neighbouring Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
home of the pollution-hit Black Forest, 
is impressed by the Berne idea. ■ 

A number of local politicians have 
emerged as traffic light experts. 


MOTORING 


Blue light next to red light 
might get the green light 
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Backed by the Stuttgart Interior Minis- 
try, three different systems of environmen- 
tal traffic lights are undergoing trials. 

A blue light signals “switch off the ig- : 
nition" to motorists in Goppingen, Es- 
slingcn and Ostfildern. In Boblingen an ' 
extra light flashes either “engine on” or . 
“engine off.’* : 

The Boblingen system is felt to be one 
most likely to succeed inasmuch as. it 
gives clear instructions. But each extra 
light costs at least DM5,000. 

The Tubingen system is less expen- 
sive. It consists of an extra clockface 
and hour hand costing a mere DM300 
or so. i < . 

Motorists are told that the lights 
switch to green “on the hour," as it were. 
So they have ample time in which to 
switch their engines back on between 
the 9 and 12 positions. . 

‘The clockface is both 'inexpensive 
nnd easy to install, but other alterna- 
tives are also under consideration. 

For years there have been signs at 
railway level crossings requesting mo- 
torists to switch their engines off while 
waiting. They could just as well do so at 
traffic lights too. 

Findings of a survey carried out by 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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Biel engineering college, Switzerlnnd, 
make it more than clear why switching- 
off makes sense. ■ \ 

An idling engine was found to use as 
much oxygen in a second ns a baby 
breathes in two and a half hours. 

So Darmstadt in Hesse has decided to 
experiment with signs at traffic lights in- 
structing motorists to switch their en- 
gines off while the red light is on. 

A second sign indicates how long the 
red phase is: 99 seconds, for instance. 

This combination .is unquestionably - 
the least expensive arrangement of all. 
But lights don’t always run at the same 
rate all day long and switching engines 
off for short periods isn't. always advis-. 
able on either economic or ecological 
grounds. ... 

Switching off only makes sense if the 
engine won’t have to be switched on 
again for at least 10 seconds. Anything 
less is likely to result in higher fuel con- 
sumption and emission, especially when 
the accelerator is given a good kick. 

Enamel signs -are no indication 
whether switching 'off is going to be 
worthwhile or not. .. 

Yet after five, months of trials the 
Darmstadt authorities say a majority of 


motorists do ns they're told. Initially no- 
one bothered, hut now about 60 per 
cent of motorists switch off their igni- 
tion at traffic lights with a sign advising 
them to do so. 

Figures from Berne and Baden- Wiin- 
temberg arc similar — and even higher, 
about 80 per cent, among people who 
• drive for a living, such as taxi and bus 
drivers. 

Figures lake u turn for the worse in win- 
ter when the weather is too eold lo switch 
the engine ofF for any length of time. ' 

The further back in the line motorist! 
arc, the fewer will switch their engines 
off. From about the 10th in line instruc- 
tions go unheeded, Darmstadt says. 

So Critics feel those experiments » 
just expensive games, whereas supporje. 
say that lUD-per-cenl observance, t- 
though preferable,' is not indispensable. 

Litter louts don’t bother using waste 
paper baskets, yet no-onc would infer 
from this undeniable fact that litter bas- 
kets were a waste of time and should be 
scrapped: • • • ’ 

Besides, supporters of “switching off 
schemes feel sure more people will do- 
so once people are conversant with the 
system. 

If you would like to do the environ- 
ment a good turn here and now, all you 
need to do is keep an eye on the pedei 
trian lights. • 

When they switch from green to red- 
you can switch the engine back on — 
and will have ample lime in which to do 

S0, Michael Mosch 

' (Die Well. Bonn. 30 January W 


Call for road safety to be made 
a Europe-wide issue 

R oad safety campaigns cannot hope presented a welcome opportunity 
to succeed if they stop short at holdinc a aenuinelv noiiticnl debate 


.IV to succeed if they stop short at 
frontiers, says Gerhard Schork, presi- 
dent of the German Road Safety Coun- 
cil (DVR)., . .. 

The closest possible international 
cooperation is essential if road safety is 
to work within the European Commun-r 
ity, he said in Bonn, inaugurating Euro- 
pean Road Safety Year. 

Cooperation is not always plain sail- 
ing, as differences between Bonn and 
the European Commission in Brussels 
on speed limits show. 

There was no mistaking these dis- 
agreements as European Rond Safety 
Year began. 

The DVR’s latest' campaign, against 
drinking and driving leads with the slo- 
gan “Drive Sober, Get Home Safe." It is 
the keynote of this year's bid to reduce 
accident figures. 

Bonn Transport Minister Werner 
Dollinger was able to point out that last 
year’s accident figures were a definite 
improvement in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

There were about 8,400 road deaths [ 
in 1985,'Or the same 
entire German Reich liv’Vi93S wffenT 
there Were far fewer motor vehicles. 

,.- Yet Stanley Clinton Davis, European 
^commissioner for transport, called on 
the Community to do more to reduce 
the overall figure of. 50,000 road deaths 
■.a, year: ... '.F "•? , 

Fifty thousand is the population 1 of a 
. town such as Hamelln, home Of the pled 
•. Piper, .while the over 1.5m accident vicj- 
1 tints injured correspond to the com- 
; l?ined population of Cologne and 
1 Frankfurt. , . • . . 

,’ Commissioner Clipton Dayis ^aid the 

, Commission planned to advocate speed 
‘ limits on all roads^rt the ll totfmber- 
coimtrics. ■ .* ’. 

European koad Safety. Year, he said. 


presented a welcome opportunity of 
holding a genuinely political debate on 
the harmful consequences of speeding. 

Tlie Commission would make sure 
the debate took place, he said. Herr 
Dollinger said it had already been’ held 
in the Federnl Republic, and no matter 
how willing he might be to cooperate, he 
made it clear there would be no general 
autobahn speed limit in Germany., . 

A mere 1.5 per cent of ronds in the 
Federal Republic, the 8,401) kilometres 
of autobahn, had no speed limit, lie said. 
They accounted for n quarter of road 
traffic and 650 rotld deaths, so he M* 
no need to consider n general speed * 
mit. “ i 

-‘f- 

Bonn government contributions Ao«' 
ard road safety, he said, included th c 
forthcoming introduction 
driving licences fqr 
graduated licence for motorcyclists. 

Back-seat, passengers who faded to. 
“belt up” in cars would also be liable to. 
ftn?s.fjrpm later thjs^y.car. . ; 

Dr,. ‘Schork said that despite djflfr 
ences .on dptajls the aims of the EonF 
p en n . C omr^ r? ad ’ safety . 
r '^i t e d uc e the number of JUflb , 
fic accidents and tell everypne that road, l , 
safqty mauer^ fpr all — fully tallied*^, 
hlsprganisation’s work. . ■ •/ 

...Drinking and driving was not qhosf* 
at raqdpm as, the year's leading jopic 
1 984 there , were 40,332 * traffic ac.cfc 
dents in [; wjiiclj; people jWere killed, Pf 
maimed and; 2.0*000 involving; ,$eripjji 
daqiage to property. — ajl, i.qvolyitH; 
drunken drivers. . ,■ . \: & 

They totalled . I 57,000 .people; lnjtri$ 
and 2, 173 killed . „• • , . (! . : l v- ■ $ 

To achieve better result^ the>'eflpw 
paign .would, be accompanied by- 
ment..with the Larder on more polio® 
cohol checks. ' . . : ■ . ; , , . »<#. 

•• (AltgomtlneiletrungjMihiz. J Febsiiary* 9 ^ 
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■ AVIATION 

Two new Airbuses planned 

to widen the range 

>■ 



The 207-seater A 310 version of the European Airbus has been a great suc- 
cess:’ (Photo: Lufthansa) 



T wo and a half billion dollars will 
soon be needed for two new Airbus 
versions planned for the early 1990s: 

The Airbus consortium ,”co ns isting of 
leading British, French, German and 
Spanish aerospace firms, was given the 
go-ahead at ihe end- of January. 

The aim of- the new Airbuses is- to in-' 
crease the range of aircraft available. 
Airlines like having a variety of aircraft 
from the same make/- because it keeps 
staff and maintenance costs low and. 
makes stocking of parts easier. 

At the moment., Boeing has a much 
greater rangethan Airbus. 

Firms associated with Airbus pro-* 
gramme want funds remitted as repay- 
able subsidies by the British, Fre.nch, 
German and Spanish governments. 

The twp new models are the A 330 
and the A 340. The A 330 is a twin-jet 
medium- to long-range 310-seater, the 
A 340 a four-jet long-range 260-seater. 

The R & D bill will be met in accord- 
ance with shares in Airbus Industrie, the 
European company that assembles the 
Airbus in Toulouse from parts manu- 
factured in and supplied, by the coun- 
tries concerned.- 

France and Germany are each to con- 


tribute roughly 40 p^r cent, or $lbn’ 
each, Britain 20 per cent and SpaidfoUr 
percent. " 

Developing a hew aircraft nowadays 
can easily cost $1.5bn-$2bn, or up to 
DM5bri. and tlie' Airbus consortium, 
plans to launch two new models in the 
early 1990s. 

European — certainly German — ‘ 
opinion has grown more or less used to 
the idea of government subsidies, for 
new Airbus projects, although that 
alone by no means justifies t repeating 
the procedure. 

Subsidies may be repayable (once (he 
project break?, even),. but that makes 
consideration Whether they are Warrant- 
ed none the les? pertinent. 

Airbus Industrie make good aircraft, 
but that doesn't answer the question of 
how long taxpayers can be expeqtpd to 
shell out vast amounts of money. 

The Airbus is outstanding. It is reli- 
able, comfortable and low in both noise 
and fuel consumption, it is a model of 
technological progress. 

But even miracles must make a profit 
if they are expected to hold their own in 
the market. Concorde is an example of a 
project that has failed to do just that. 

Airbus executives argue that new 
models must be developed now. An Air- 
bus family is needed. 

There have been recent instances 
where airlines have changed U» Boeing 


although they have been happy with 
their Airbuses: the reason is that Airbus 
could not fill the gaps in the desired 
range of aircraft. 

British Caledonian, which concen- 
trates on long runs, has sold two A 310 
Airbuses and bought Boeing 747s and 
McDonnell Douglas DC l()-30s instead. 

The Airbus consortium has . yet to 
manufacture a really purpose-built 
long-range model, and that is the reason 
for plans to build the.A 340. 

Once the two new models are avail- 
able, Airbus will have on offer an entire 
family of aircraft seating 1 50-400 pas- 
sengers nnd designed for ranges of. be- 
tween 550 and 1 3,000 kilometres. 

Yet in comparison the Boeing range 
still sounds more like an extended Med- 
iterranean family and the Airbus range 
like the average German family with its 
1.8 children. 


Over 1,800 Boeing 727s : have, been 
sold, and the 737, especially now its ex- 
tended version, the 737-300, is avail- 
able, can expect to do even better, hav- 
ing already sold well oyer 1 ,500 units. 

The Airbus is faring belter, of course. 
The A 320 can definitely lay claim -to 
having achieved a breakthrough. It will 
not be available until early in 1988 yet 
100 have already been sold and options 
been taken out for a further 157 units. 

If the Airbus had already sold runs of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 units like 
Boeing, the consortium would not need 
to go cap in hand to member-govern- 
ments for repayable subsidies to fund 
research nnd development. 

It would at least have long repaid pre- 
vious subsidies and might well be in a 
position to fund the development of 
new models from profits — like Boeing 
does. 
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Edited by Dr Ernst Schmacke, 
a loose-leaf work In two files, 
currently totalling about 2,000 pp, 

DM 198, updated refill pages at 
present cost 26 Pf. each. 

Publisher's order No. 10 60Q. 

The editor of tfje “Big 600" Is a man of Industry who here summarises , 
names, data, facts end addressee! Ih an ideal ,and up-to-the-minute 

industrial fact-flndex : . t ‘ . t ' . ' ' ' 


It lists In preclsl <t ,, s 

— company names/addresses/llnes of buslness/parent company 

— world turnover/export percentage/balarice sheet ’total ’ r • 

— three-year turnover review of company 'pdrfofhri a rice ' r ‘ 1 

payrbll/share'capltal/reserves/droperty arid equipmerit/holdings/cash ' 

' In hand •.■•.■■lv • . 

— dlvldenda/proflta per share’/ Investments • .'l-; 

Industries in which actlve/plant/holdlngs overseas r 1 ■’/ . 

— membership of supervisory end management boa'rda with biodata -and . 

fields of responsibility.- ■ .i ■■ : - '• ■ 1 • 

— Index of companies and individuals •• s'- 

t ; : ■. Ji . . • ■ ''' ■ ' 

The “Big 600" listings are based mainly on corripany turriover. All 1 
manufacturing, commercial and service companies that publish * 

. Independent .bslppp? ahee’ta.enri qualify in turnover terms are included. 

: So. grp a fair. number, pf companies that were. hard on their. heels in -1084. 

. Some are aura. to. bp promoted to the ranks of .the B[g ; 600 ln 1886. The i„ 
picture of West r:r[\a ny leading ^om pa n I les would be Incomplete; , 

without bankMrid Insurance .companies; they are separately listed, .;' ; 




.r-.-Tt .uif'-f 


Boeing boasts a product ran^e ex-’ 
tending from the 110-seater, twin-jet 
737 to the four-jet. 5U0-.scater 747 
Jumbo. Boeings are also available for 
short-, medium- and long-range ser- 
vices. 

Above all. there is a wide choice of 
adapted models either stretched or de- 
signed for long runs. 

Not even McDonnell Douglas can 
compete with Boeing in this respect — 
even though jt has built up a family 
based on the DC-9 and now named 
MD-80 lo MD-89 and developed the 
MD-1 1 on the basis of the DC-10. 

Aircraft in categories such as these 
need to sell between 400 arid 500 units 
before they recoup R & D costs and 
break even. The A 300 and A 310 Air- 
bus Is not expected to reach break-even 
point uritil sales top 700. 

,'in 15 years the Airbus, consortium 
has s<?ld only 392, wtierqas, Boeing can 
expect jq have spld over 1,000 Jumbos 
by the turn of the century — .qpd the. 
Juipbo arrived on the market at roughly 

Continued from‘‘pari« 7- ■ 

they tried . to prevent a price expiosiori 
by the same methods arid failed . ‘ 

‘There are hints th^ Saiidi^ tilsciplin-'- 
ing action' iS having soW siibcfess, how- 
ever. Opec member lrari hriiS antio.u- 
nbiK&d '(hat from the begirmlhg cF ’next 
we'ilj: tHe'cbiintfy will discontinue cbn J 
tr acted fehipnieiits of oil experts because, 
of differdticebf opiiiibit wiiHcu^torri-- 
ers about price." '' ”, " ’ 
The' Soviet LTnfon h'as announced that 
it'will 'cui back on pH produbtion and' 1 
Egyptf hd^ said it Wili rediic^ daily' 'ex- 
iractipn! frtim' 1^0,000 (b.< lOO.dDO’balr- ! 
rels. 'Mexico is iririking'm fives tb'jblh the 1 
Organisation of Oil-producift^ 'Coud- 1 
tries:*- - a 


This point was made by Airbus presi- 
dent Jean Pierson, who said the invest- 
ment now approved by the supervisory 
board would be the last major effort 
needed to fill the gaps and market a full 
"family" range. 

The consortium hopes that in being 
able to supply an aircraft to meet every 
need it will at long last be able to manu- 
facture long runs. 

But it must first make sure of meeting 
deadlines as demand picks iup. Boeing, 
currently complete 26 airliners a 
month, as against the three a month 
completed in Toulouse, and Airbus pro- 
duction is unlikely to improve this yectr. 

So even by the Airbus consortium's 
own terms of reference 1 bfeak-eVen 
point is still nowhere near the horizon. 

It will probably not be reached much 
before the turn of the century. . 

So it is still for politicians to decide — 
on the European taxpayer’s behalf — 
whether or not to foot the “family" bill. 

,' 1 ‘ Heimidh Uebbing 1 

(Fra'nkrilricr AllgcmeinoZcilung 
’ rarDauischland, 1 February ! 986) 

The decisive factor will be, however, 1 * 
how Britain: and Norway react. -Last 
week Norway’s'Oil 'Minister Kaore Kris- 
tiansen . intimated . that < Norway .would 
cooperate with :the OpTec to limit oil 
production. ■ - . 

But this would pre-sup pose that Bri-' 
talnalsodldso.- ' ■ -V- ■ -. u ' ■. 

Sheikh! Ydmani praised his' Norwe-.' 
giari'- colleague’ 1 for his “pragriiritic and 
realistic attifude." ' ' * / • ' 

' 'Sheikh Vanipni wiU'tfe finding out for 
hihi^elf if the Brltish ^ifi go dldpg witji 
him. It has been reported that'He is soon 
to.ijrieet the Irtish' Energy S’ecretnry Fe- 
ter Y/alkef! . ;; ' - ' ■' 1 :r ‘ 2 

1 - 1? ' 1 ' Peter Christ 1 ■ 

1 - " ' (bte'Zeli; Ha*rilburg;‘31 Janiihry 1&86)'- 
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The late Lilli Palmer, cool 
beauty and perfect lady 


S creen star Lilli Palmer, who has 
died in Hollywood aged 71, was 
backstage in Darmstadt on 30 January 
1 933 when the world learnt that Hitler 
had been appointed Reich Chancellor 
in Berlin. ■ • :■•••* ••• ‘ 

The theatre manager, or so the story 
goes, tried to reassure Jewish actors and 
actresses who felt sure that the news 
from Berlin was bad indeed for them. 

Only Lilli Palmer, n young actress 
who never fora moment dented her 
Jewish blood, was cobl, calm and col- 
lected. • « • • 

Asked by the manager bow she 1 
viewed the situation, Frau Palmer (tor- 
real name was Lilli Maria Pciser) simply 
said: “I’m going to' learn English double 

quick.” 1 " ’ ■ • 

it was a reaction typical of a woman 
who was cool, level-headed and a match 
for any situation In life. 

She didn't bother waiting to sec 
whether the Nazis' bite was as bad os 
iheii bark. She and hex sister headed 
straight for Paris, where, the Moulin 
Rougo was on the lookout for occasion- 
al straight routines. .. 

The Palmer Sisters were welcomed 
with open arms; not for ages had the 
French seen such pretty Viennese girls. 

Lilli w/H have recalled with quiet 
gratitude the hard ycqrs she had spent at 
German provincial theatres after study: 

T his year's seventh Saarbrucken film 
festival season was more' popular 
than ever. The proverbial seven-year 
itch seems to have sent cinemagoers 
flocking to the box office. 

The films they saw were entries by 
young German filmmakers for the Max 
Ophuls Prize, and people even sat on . 
the floor to watch them in full houses. 
So the much-maligned German film still 
has its fans. • 

It has certainly long ceased to be top- 
heavy and self- tormenting. There may 
be darkness among the light, but there Is 
no lack of talent or ideas, as Saar brack- 

cn showed ; , 

The best entries, this year were in 
black and white. Young directors delib- 
erately set out to provide a contrast to 
the picture pqstcard world of video 
clips and glossy, no-expens cs-sparcd 
productions. 

They told very personal tales in imag- 
ery of their own, yet left ample scope for 
the viewer’s imagination. 

The first prize, now worth 
DM25,000, was deservedly won by Pia 
Frankcnbcrg of Hamburg for her Nichi 
nidus ohne Dick (Not Nothing Without 
You), a title taken from a poem by Erich 
Fried. . 

It is a film that created a stir at both . 
the Venice and .the Hof, film festivals.. 

Imaginatively and, op. a note of scir 7 
irony, . Frnu Frnnkenbcrg : r prc?otyts , 
doubtless qulpbiographjcally-tlnged 
scenes ifrom the life of a woman .film- 
maker (played by herself). 

She suffers from being rich and su- 
perficial! Yet she is seen to be ap ami- 
able .person , as she stumbles through 
weird situations .and delivers mono- 


ing drama under Ilka Griinung and Lu- 
.cieHdflich. 

During her stage apprenticeship she 
had been expected to play virtually any 
part for which she might possibly be 
suited: from Eliza Doolittle in George 
Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion to the female 
lead in a fight opera such as Eduard 
Kiinneke’s Gluckliche Reise. ' 

Yes, she could sing as well as act, but 
she didn't haye to for Alfred Hitchcocjc,; 
who had been happy with Anny Ondrq 
(who was later to marry Max Schmeling) 
in his first talkie, Blackmail. , ; 

. Continental, actress , Lilli Palmer, 
proved no less satisfactory.- She starred 
along Peter Lorre in his Secret Agent. . 

In London, where the cool beaijty of 
a perfect lady has always been admired, 
Lilli Palmer was suddeply in demand ftjr 
both stage and screen roles. , 

She later moved to America with Rex 
Harriibn, 1 whbm she married in 1943, 
and soon "ranked among Hollywood’s 
sophisticated ladies such as' Irene' 
Dunne, Barbara StanWyck and Bette 
Davis. 1 • : t 

She- was in a woman of the world 
category, a grande dame who under- 
stood everything and could forgive 
much. • 

But she had no immediate plans to re- 
turn to. post-war Germany, which was 
well on its- way to becoming a Germany 
different from the one she had left. . 

She and Rex Harrison triumphed on. 
Broadway in 1949 in Shaw's Caesar and 
Cleopatra. She taler starred a/ofjgstye 
Peter Ustinov .ip Love and the. pour Co- 
lonels. 


So many highlights merit mention in 
Lilli Palmer’s amazing career. After fur- 
ther films in Hollywood and London 
she finally won the award she so richly 
deserved: best screen actress of the year 
at the 1 953 Venice film festival. 

Separation from Rex Harrison may 
have hurt, but she will have been con- 
soled to find that Germany welcomed 
he; back with open arms in J 954. 

Nearly every film she made was a suc- 
cess, especially Feuerwerk (Fireworks), 
Anastasia, Mddchen in Uniform (Girls 
in Uniform) with Rpmy Schneider, and 
Erne! Frau, die weifl, was sic will (A 
Woman Who Knows What She Wants). . 

She was definitely 0 woman who' 
knew what she wanted. She married a 
man years younger than herself, Carlos 
Thompson, . and wrote best-selling 
books in her Swiss home. Dicke' Lilli, 
gules Kind, her first book, told the tale 
of her childhood and early years. Her 
las! novel, Werm der Nachtvoge! stirbt, is 
td be published in March. 

' She Wriff clearly delighted with the 
many awards she went' on io win in Ger- ' 
many: the Federal film prize, the Feder- 
al Order of Merit and the Golden Cam- 
era. ‘She Was eVen more delighted by the 
unstinting admiration of a grateful pu- 
blic. * ■ 

She celebrated her 70th birthday in a 
Hollywood studio where an episode of 
Loveboat; a series that can how be seen 
on cable TV (SAT 1) in Germany, was 
being shot.- 

“I first met her in a Hamburg studio : in 
1959 during work on a film version of « 
Shaw’s Mrs Warren ’s Profession. 

At her 70th birthday party, the sec- 
ond time I was. privileged to see her,.she 
was overwhelmingly cordial and seemed 
as composed and beautiful as ever. 

It was a homecoming. Older stage- 
hands at the Goldwyn Studios on Santa 
Monica Boulevard vyho had worked 
With many years earlier were amazed, 
saying how beautiful she still was. 


• • . f: m _ .. 

Black-and-white films feed 

1 , 1 

the seven-year itch 


logues about life, men and the world at ‘ 
large. . . ..... 

She is . zany and chaotic, as is her 
friend Alfred, played by Klaus Bueb, a 
model of intellectual confusion. 

The director shows not the slightest 
respect , in poking fun at the educational 
earnest of the modern German women’s 
film, yet she is in no way insulting. 

Her film clearly testifies to the fresh 
breeze of improvisation it was filmed 
with. It is intelligent fun oh a serious 
subject that enables viewers to laugh m 
ihemsdVes. ' ' : :: 

Scfovari uiifl ohne Ziicker (I$\ack arid 
No Sugar) by Lutz Konermann of Mu- 
nich, which was awarded the special 
prize, deals with, travel. It starts in Ice- 
land and ends in Sicily. 

Eh route, in Italy, Hermann,, a G.ef- , 
man filnj di rector, gets '.^q kriow.Ead a, 
who is on the'road‘ with her l,ceipndic 
street theafrq company. t 1 ' ; . , 

r A Iqve slpfy seems tobejq !tpH pffing , 
yet neveT really get^, going.' K.pnermann, 



whqsc first film, Aufdermpyer, won him . 
th^ J.983 Federaf film pfize, has m.aqe a 
first-class rond movie.' 

,U tells fit* ftrieof two northprn Euro- 
peans .on, their, travels round southern. 
Europe, It is full pf.surprises apd unex- , 
pected devclppments. it is filmed in. 

• magnificent .Cinemascope on a iqclaq- 
cholynote. ,, 

Noah iind der Cowboy (Noah and thp ; 


Cowboy), the first film by young Swiss 
filmmaker Felix Tissi, also deals with 
leaving home. 

! It (ells the tale of n dropout in the 
Berne hills and does so impressively 
with its true-to-life dialogue and dead- 
pan wit. 

' The one dropout has been deserted 
by his wife, the other has been thrown 
put of his band. They met more or less 
by chance and head off to an unknown 
destination in the hills of French-speak- 
ing Switzerland. 1 1 • 

It is a film that effortlessly unfolds its 
figures with small gestures and imparts 
the relaxed atmosphere in which It was 
made to the viewer. • 
j Va Banque, 

by Dlethard Kilster of Berl]q f , , 

mixed respbn^ It is a bjg p^ty th^jllpf- f 
featuring a bank robbery arid a surpris- 
ing happy end. 

‘.Great things were expeptedqf .J'p 
t\anque, pa;lly beeaqse ;of its all-$tj|p. 
cast. Minor parts are played by Joschka 
Bischer, the Hesse Environment Minis- 
ter, as a taxi driver and rock singer Wil- 
ly “Mink” deViUe as abilliard player. 

i The lending parts, 1 ; sad to say, are 
slightly prillid;'> creating a - somewhat 
geometrical effect.' Yet the film-is both 
exciting and anUlsing, with gPod : /tiu$ifr 
by Achim Reichel- who plays one pf the 1 
leading roles. .' St' 1 ■ ir- v : :•* 

! Entries from the GDR were shown at 


Lilli Palmer . . . a match for any situ* 
atlon... (Photo: Sven Siiuon] 

In the Loveboat episode she was 3 
successful Writer who made the transat- 
lantic crossing to England by sea will 
her daughter. 

"“It may ndt be much of an intellectual 
challenge,” she confided, “but it's great 
fun.” She had no qualms about starriu 
in a soapbox opera of the kind that) 
the bread and butter of com mercia'l TV’ 

Next to no-one knew how ill she was 
Last year she starred in a four-part Am' 
erican TV film about Tsar Peter the 
Great, much of the location work being 
shot in Russia. ■ 

III or not, she soldiered on at temper- 
atures as low as -25* C. 

She died in Hollywood. Did she re- 
turn for the premiere or was she hoping 
an American specialist might he able to 
help her? We may never know. 

; All we know is thnt the world must 
mourn the passing of a sophisticated lady; 
and that women in this category are few 
and far between. Werner Baecker 

(Die Well, Bonn, 30 Jnnunry IV 8 #) 


Sanrbriicken for the first time this year, 
and they met with keen interest. 

Ete mid All by Peter Kahnne and 
heme erwachsen (Of Age From Today) 
by Gunther Soholz testify to a fresh 
breeze in the GDR cinemd, wittily aij*' 
realistically telling talcs of conflict in 
everydny llfe-under socialism. 

Ete tmd All, width won the pH 8 ! 
nwnrdcd by the ihterfilm jury, arc W 
friends just demobbed from the Art 
and finding it difficult, lo renccuA^ 
themselves to life in n small to* 1 ' 10 
Mecklenburg. 

Everyday life no longer seems tp see- ', 
ceed. The film stimulates . omMUhSK 
and paints n warts:and-afi pfcTtirp p 1 ,l,v 
in the other German state. : 

, A strikingly frequent feature ot ■»- 
arbruckqp . envies., .this year was iw 
.’OPR, and the cfiv$qp|ojt Ge; mnny. : « f 

There were no fewer than three- p*;; 
dealing with East-We.St (German) \ 

m t«l^^mo^gVQcessful being , Gentry 
by iLienhard ,Wnwrzyn®| 

.- ...pealing with a,;molhpr and. dapgl^. ■ 
who have left the GDR to start a 1 new v\ 

" io the West, it feelingly .tells the: tale® ; 

dreams of the Golden West and the soW 1 
1 ing reality of life onthis side of the Wall ; 

Mother and- daughter 1 struggle 1 to 
; conci le- their hopes' of a neWlifdand'l^i 
feeling they have that they simply 
’-■return to the GDR: ^ ! , ; *»'* 

German ’Dreams; ■ co-pfodUtod'^. 
''"Westdeutschtr Rundfuhk, s'hPrild 1 ^ 0 ^! 

: ,: be scrbdnfed ’6b 1 TV; 1 Bil t ‘it wbultf 
' gdod fo‘ s66 c it htto • father Sriarbrfifkf 1 

" -iwtitori theciiiihta. • I 

.... «• «:>: 

. >t . (HannoveMcto.AIJgemcine, 
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A memorial to Frankfurt’s 


A museum idealing ’ exclusively , with 
Jewish history ' and culture is to 
open next year in the Rothschild Palais 
in Frankfur.t. 

.The museum is to be run by Georg 
Heubergen who was born in 1946 to 
Polish Jewish parents. He wifi be leaving 
his post at Heidelberg University, where 
he is a specialist in Jewish affairs.’ 

So, 40 -years after the persecution of . - 
the Jews by the Nazis, there IS to be a 
Jewish museum, 

Qther museums have sections dealing 
with the topic both in Germany and in. 
other European countries. But most ■' 
specialise: for example Basle concen- 
trates on ritual objects; Paris on art; 
Amsterdam on the Jewish resistance; 
and Cologne’s Germania Judaica Lib- . 
rary on literature. 

There is nothing in Europe compar- 
able to what- is .planned for Frankfurt, 



Georg Heuberger ... a shock up hla 
•leave. 

says Heubergrir. It is not accidental that 
the museum is to be in Frankfurt. 

There used to be a Jewish museum on 
the banks of the Main in Frankfurt. Be- 
fore the Second World War the Jewish 
Museum of Antiquities was there. ' 
Items from the collection .were trans- 
ferred to America and Israel after the 
war, where the largest - Jewish museums 
are to be found. 

After the Nazis the :first Society for 
Research into Jewish: Works of Art was, 
established in Frankfurt.: • •• 

Heuberger says that in the past, few- 
years there ha? been a lptjQf, support in 
wfth the^ J°f r G-e$.tabfi$|]ing ppntact . 

or displaced persons ar,e invited. back tp 
the city for a visit. ■ . ' , 

The r memorabilia th'qt (liese victors 
have brought w ith t|)em has encouraged 
efforts tp set up a Jewish museum. | 
Frqnkfiirt has a rich Jewish past. The 
museum wiij encompass Jewish history, 
from the first half of the lithpempryto 
the present day. . 

It is .'true' thkt Berlin’s Jewish corn-: 
munUy 'was lafger arid Cologne's blder, . 
but nowhere has' there b^dn a Jewish' 
ghetto with Sqch'a Contindous history as ' 
Frankfurt's Jlidengasse. . 1 ' '' 

The building plans for the itidengasse 
dating- from 1711 Are' still lit' ^ existence 
and it is frorri these that the stheet, com- ,J 
pletely gutted by fire, has been partly 1 
reconstructed ifor the museiitrr.'? 


- Museum visitors will be able to go 
through a gateway to the houses and 
shops and see most of the Judengasse as 
it was, - 

Other themes to be covered include 
the assimilation, emancipation and inte- 
gration of the Frankfurt Jews. 

Heuberger said: “We want to draw at- 
tention to the considerable achieve- 
ments; mtide by Jews. iri-the arts, science 
arid politics. We want to show the im- 
portant contributions- they made so that ' 
Germany could develop from a relat- . 
ively backward country in 1820 to be-, 
come one of the leading industrialised, 
.cbuniries by 1933.” 

Heuberger will not deal . with .the ' 
frightful period between 1933 and 1945 
in the conventional manner with a com- 
bination of text and pictures, usually in- 
spected by museum visitors as a kind of 
duty. 

He will endeavour to make visitors 
“emotionally in the right mood” to take 
in the information covering this period.; 

Heuberger is not too clear at present 
on just how he will do this. "Possibly 
with some kind of shock,” he said. 

The museum will give- special atten- 
tion to the “Displaced Person Camps” in 
the post-war period, because little has 
been done on them. The largest ennip 
was located in Frankfurt. 

Many Jews had to live in these camps 
until the beginning of the 1 9511s. before 
they could again lead "minnal” lives. 

ilie Jewish Co nun unity cuitnoi be un- 
derstood if no attention is paid to what 
Jews had to suffer in these camps after 
liberation. 

Finally the question of anti-semitism 
in our times will be dealt with and how 
Jews react to this. 

Heuberger said: “There is today a mi- 
litant anti-semitism among certain 
youth movements that can be traced 
back to frustration, contrariness and: 
protest. In terms, of numbers it is. ran: 
dom, but nevertheless it is dangerous 
and mu^t be watched.” . 

“J understand there are, for example," 
he continued, "graffiti at schools. That 
shows there is something in it. .Care has 
to be taken.” 

The , museum . : wifi mainly . display 
memorabilia and. explanatory material. 
Blit next , to the historical factor a s^p- 
ond, equally important .^spiect will be an 
introduction to Jewry itself, information, 
will be provided about feast days, cus- 
toms, ritual objects, .food pnd everyday. 
Jewish i.ife. ' J lr . . , . 

There wiir’afso be facilities ’ for re- 

Heidelberg have government funds eh 1 - 
otigh foV thjTphfpqSe. ’ 1 1 1 

Frdrikfurt’s ‘Jbwish Museum) 1 part : ( of 
the' muk'eiuri complex aldhg the Mhin, 
willfocus bnFrnnkfurtitself. 1 ' 

Nevertheless assurances have ' been 
given that thik WU1 ri’bt be a “ttJcfll" ex- 
hibition when the doors Relied in 
1987. Brarikfurf, in fact, >will 'offer’ “hn 
insight into Jewish history iri Germany.'" 

Heuberger said of this History: i“The 
Germans rnhsr leflm to accept 1 the 
. others; the fbreigners, withouCdisputlng 
at : tfie Same’ time' their 'lbyalty’ dnd MR. 
lingness to cooperate." 

1 I : .> r. f Marlin (Defiled • 

' (K61ner'Stadt-Artzei^er, : 

- Cologn H 2 3 J ariiiary*- 1V8 6)' 



Rothschild Palais In Frankfurt . . ..will contain new Juddngassa (Phoio*: Octiionj 

Organisers of peace exhibitions 
find unpeaceful relationship 


There ore three museums in Berlin 
dealing with Hie theme of war and 
peace. The anti-war museum is right 
next to the peace museum — although 
they arc not connected — in the West 
Berlin suburb of Krcuy.be rg. In East 
Berlin, the Protestant Church runs a 
peace library and anti-war museum. 

P acifist mid anarchist Ernst Fried- 
rich opened the first anti-war mu- 
seum in Bej_.Hn in. 1^23. . , 

Apart from producing magazines and 
books he was responsible for the horri- 
fying collection of photographs Krieg 
dem Kriege. 

His activities for peace got him into 
court actions and prison. 

After the Nazis came to power in 
1933, he was arrested arid held for se- 
ven months although he was seriously 
ill. Eventually, he had to go into exile. 
The Nazis closed down his museum. 

Kurt Tucholsky wrote about the col- 
lection of photographs in the magazine 
Weltbiihnein 1926. 

He said: “These photographs of the 
battle fields, this knacker's yard of war, 
these photographs of war's destruction 
arle the most frightful pictures I have 
' ever seem”' ' ' (1 . ..... j \ 

A visitor to th^ present small museum 
' in West Berlin goe? into a kind of cellar. 
He is. greeted ipy bowling isirens, cases, a 
bucket filled with, sand attd an .ancient 
' first-aid box. it j. . 

. The carrier bag beside the doqr turns 

r ...On; the : inside of an, air.- raid shelter 
. door- there are. dates of , HP0 air-raid 

alarms, clearly written jn : pencil. 

On the walls oft the^entrahee ihall < 
there are hideous pictures. Of mutilated 
soldiers- from the First World War<v -< ■ 
The anii-witb museum was 1 again esta- - 
b fished' in ’ ' Kfeuzberg d (strict of -West 
Berlin in- i'982. Tommy spree, a grand-* 
soh^of Ernst 1 Friedrich arid ‘a teadher. by 
. profession; built it r , up With the aid 1 Of ’■ 
Peace Movement supporters, 1 . - 1 . 

■ But- after 1 two 1 years',- tenSibhfi ■ deve- 
loped . MoSt of those' wh’o.^gdvje' their ■ 
; suriffOrt tO the museum Wdrited ' i a , de'fti : " 

ocratic drganlfeatibil’Vi^'supdrviife'it. ■’ ■-•: 1 
: Tensions came ' tb ' a • bead r Wh'e'n J 

; Spree’s colldagues wefenot prepafed to 


come out and demand disarmament in 
the East ns well as the West. 

The fihai straw came when he wanted 
to display photographs of the. war in 
Afghanistan. 

L 11 "the dead of night” he was able to 
commandeer a large number of the 
items on display and he csiahlishcd a 
new anti-war museum in the Wedding 
district of West Berlin. 

The anti-war museum is next to the 
Kreuzherg peace museum, but they 
hove no connection with one another 
despite the riiany similarities. 

Visitors to the peace museum can see 
for themselves how many hand tools 
could be produced instead of a single 
firearm. There is a map of the world on 
the wall indicating all the points where 
there is currently righting. The frightful 
results of conventional and nuclear war 
are clearly displayed- 
There are documents from ■ both 
world wars on display, including an offi- 
cial notification of a son killed in the ac- 
tion. There is also a collection of war 
toys along with a collection of anti-war 
literature. "• ■ • 

A temporary show is planned in the 
peace museum dealing with arms ‘and 




i :)i - ir . 


the environment, and the anti-war mu-' 
seum plans to. deal -with the problem of 
civil defence j /. ;i • 

■Both smdir museums? 1 supported by 1 
those who are wedded - to ■ anti-war - - 
ca Uses, are being reconstructed. How- 
ever, the very 'idea- of peace is 1 icontra- : 
dieted by the tensions rind total lack of . 
cooperation that exists between the two# • 
They could- certainly be more effec- 
tive for theiri aims, warhing about war ■ 
and strengthening the Peace Movement, ; 
if they worked together; 1 - • •• • : 

•There is a -third art tit War museum — 
in East Berlin; The Prbtdstnrit 1 Church ' 
has established a pe'acd-llbrary/amfcwar 
museum Iri St Bafthblotndws Chfirch.* : 1 ■ < 
'Ttis proposed : tb preserit ther^ a ibl-- 
ldctibn of phbto'graphs dealing Wfth the 
Dutch protest rigaihst stationing P^rSh 11 ’ 
ing missiles iri -Holladd. « * * ■ * 

; ■, i.n!;.- : y.:i.i ... Jost Mq&h r J 

.* i, '•^VbrwIHsfBbnri; 1’Tebru^ 1986)^ 
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No more shops in Munich’s 
city centre, urges report 

S ociologists have alarming visions of with many established retailers failing 
Munich's commercial centre cnnfiri- tn hnlrf rheir nwn 
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O Munich's commercial centre contin- 
uing to boom until it. becomes intoler- 
able for shoppers and they stop going 
there. 

Town planners should halt the build- 
ing boom before it boomerangs, they 
say. 

A survey now out supports this. In- 
fratest snys more shops should not be 
built. Instead more land should be put 
aside for recreation. One of the reasons 
for the proposal is that shopping centres 
ilicathSght. 

Few would disagree that Munich is an 
attractive city. But growth is causing 
problems. 

City-centre pedestrian precincts are 
so popular that more than 300,000 peo- 
ple n dny elbow and jostle each other on 
the way through. 

On laic-closing Saturdays or the eve 
of public holidays the commercial cen- 
tre becomes intolerable. 

A survey on the city centre sounds- an 
alarm that rings much louder than the 
1 1 a.m. glockenspiel at the Raihaus on 
Marienplatz. 

The Infralesi survey's brief was to 
forecast the city's future up to and in- 
cluding. 1995 in three scenarios: moder- 
ate growth and tougher competition as a 
commercial location, stagnation and a 
turnover crisis and high growth com- 
bined with yel higher purchasing power. 

The conclusion In all three situations 
was that no more planning permission 
must be given for shop developmem of 
city-centre properties. 

The proposed ban on more shops re- 
sults from dramatisation of a fact that 
has long been lamented elsewhere*, that 
shopping centres are stone dead at 
night. 

Areas developed in this way grow 
steadily less attractive and lose their at- 
traction as historic city centres. 

The survey says more land must be 
earmarked as green belt and recreation- 
al areas. This is a point made by pedes- 
trians questioned and even shopkeepers 
feel the need (alongside the extra park- ; 
ing lots they, would welcome). 

Munich's city centre is historically 
not just a shopping area; it is also an 
area where people like to linger. 

If there were to be much more build- 
ing this dual role would be in jeopardy 
and the city centre would simply be a 
tiresome are to gel in and out of as fast 
as possible. 

People would think twice before go- 
ing there, while visitors would see the 
city centre as merely big, alien, hectic 
and confusing. 

This would complete a vicious circle 
chat would hit shopowners and traders 
particularly hard. A less attractive city 
centre would attract fewer shoppers. . 

An existing trend would be intensifi- 
ed as fast food chains, sex shops and su- 
permarkets gained the upper hand in 
prestige locations.: - 

Small shopkeepers are already having 
to close down because they can no long-.; 
er afford to pay the rents asked. Coun- 
cillor Uli Zcch feels it : is dangerous 
when shop rents arc suddenly increased 
from DM30, 000 to DM100,000 a 
month. 

Such increases are by no means ex- 
ceptional and certainly not just flights of 
fancy. The competition is already tough. 


with many established retailers failing 
to hold their own. 

A ; ginger group known as Inleressen- 
gemeinschafi Miinchen was set up four 
years ago. Mayor Kronawitter talks in 
terms of “cardboard commerce,” which 
he says will prevail If standards conti- 
nue to decline. 

Social Democrat Krona witter has 
been promised by Bavaria's CSU Prime 
Minister.' Franz Josef Strauss, that the 
Land' government will do its best to 
persuade the Federal Transport Minis- 
try riot to license any more slot machine 
, parloidrs near the main railway station. 

. : - Applications have been made to the 
district authorities for permission to 
open 14 slot machine parlours with 42 
one-armed bandits. The correspond- 
ence has already filled several files. 

The Kassel-based company that runs 
slot machine parlours on behalf of 
Deutsche Bundesbahn, the German 
Federal Railways, is said to be consider- 
ing litigation to ensure it can go ahead 
with the plans.' 

If it were allowed to develop in a nega- 
tive hianner Munich's city centre would 
end up a centre of trivial entertainment, 
supermarkets and department stores. The 
specialised shops that make up so much of 
its flair would fade and die. 

The chamber of commerce and in- 
dustry and the retail traders’ association 
have long realised that Bavarian SPD 
plans for commercial rent control for 
small shopkeepers are not a bad Idea. ' 

Fifty-seven per cent of shopkeepers 
can be served three months’ notice to 
quit: a time-bomb', as a retail traders' 
spokesman puts it. 

Retailers plan first to review the posi- 
tion with banks and insurance compan- 
ies, who frequently own prestige shop 
and office blocks in prime city-centre* 
locations. 

An interesting Finding reached by the 
survey is that private motorists who 

: I” 1 •' • : ‘ 
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shop in the city ceqtre spend mprd than 
shoppers who use public transport. 

Motorised shoppers may only make 
up 23 per cent of the total, but on avpr- 
age they spend DM318, . as against 
DM193 spent by shoppers who come 
into town by bus or train; 

Infratest recommendations on short- 
term action are based 1 on two long-term 
scenarios suggesting what the situation 
may be in 2010, 

One assumption is, broadly speaking, 
that overall economic trends will conti- 
nue to be favourable,'the other that the 
trend will be unfavourable; ; . 

The optimistic view . is that the turnof 
the century will mark; the beginning of a 
new era ; of prosperity in which fresh and 
more varied use is made ,of the city centre, 
with more cultural events, including even- , 
ings, pleasant restaurants and flexible 
oponing hours for shops and shoppers. . 

The gloomier scenario, based on an 
assumed e^d qf grqwth, crisis manage- 
ment and adaptation,: anticipates zero 
growth, lower turnover, a discount men- 
tality and more limited range of goods 
onsale. Gabriele Rettner-Halder 

* (QerTagesjplegel, Berlin, 26 January 1986) 
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Munich skyline 


(Photo; dpi) 


Planners rack brains to make 
tower blocks livable again 


T own planners are trying to find 
ways of making high-rise housing 
less repugnant for. people. 

Since the heyday of tower blocks in 
the 1960s, when architects thought they 
had found the answer to housing prob- 
lems, high-rise has fallen into disrepute. 

People have become sick of vanda- 
lised apartments — a sign of social ten- 
sions — and dilapidated buildings and 
want to move back to more traditional 
forms of housing. 

This is resulting in lots of tower-block 
flats staying empty. 

Renovation is expensive, but it must 
be done if empty apartments built with 
government Interest subsidies and tax 
relief to house poorer families are to at- 
tract tenants. 

Christoph Zopel, North Rhine- West- 
phalia's Social Democratic Minister of 
Urban Development, suggested demoli- 
tion as the solution to high-rise housing 
that no-one wanted to live in — and 
promptly ran into trouble. 

A spokesman for a Hamburg housing 
corporation - said' Herr Zopel's off-the- 
cuff suggestion- was a capitalist plan. ' 
Demolition; he argued, made housing 
scarcer. 

Planners in North Rhine- Westphalia 
have since agreed with their counter- 
parts in Berlin’ and ' Hamburg that a' 
more painstaking and expensive- ap- 
proach is preferable; 

Rents are to be reduced. Living envi-' 
ronmenls are to be improved. Property 
is to be renovated. The aim is to make 
high-rise blocks more attractive to'lita 
in. ' 

A spot check of .namepjates .on thoi, 
Chorweilef estate: in' 
the 19709, shotted as^rec'ehtly as ety-Jjr 
last year how seripu^t^ie problemjWas., . 

Up to. per cent of the 6 f 7P0,housr , 
ing units weije vacant: A? a . result .tjie 
city council, the Land and thq.pw tiers 
decided" fpr, once to’jqin forces , finan- 
cially and planningwjse,, 

Their joint approach, Successfully un-. 
der .way since last May, is based on a 
three-point plan: 

• Rents have been cut by between ■ 
three and four marks per. square metre 
by means of roughly DM20m in subsld- 
*“■ ■ 

• Trees have been planted and lawns 
laid. Waste land.has been converted in- 
to Bilotmentigardeps.. 


• More social workers have been allo- 
cated to Chorweiler to help make life 
more worth living in the high-rise dorm- 
itory suburb. 

In Hamburg the municipal housity 
corporation faced similar problems in 
Sleilshoop, where by 1984 135 outd 
802 apartments were vacant. Up to 
DM12,000 per unit has been spent on 
modernising what a spokesman de- 
scribed as run down, junk housing. 

The most serious problem was that 
Stellshoop was' slowly but surely bdwg, • 
transformed into a slum. So 18 social 
workers were sent in to cater for young 
people in particular. 

The kids were offered pocket money 
in return for minor repairs and work 
perhaps best described ns generally 
sprucing up the area.- They were encou- 
raged to take pride in Steilshoop nnd 
not just vandalise it. 

One hundred vacant apartments were 
found new tenants by means of a large- 
sonic advertising campaign mul rents re- 
duced by one mnrk per square metre.. 

. Berlin's Miirkischox Vicrtel with in 
17,000 apartments, long a byword fa 
how not to build n housing estate, 
less trouble-, with vacant apart 
than with its. generally drab and mono' - 
onous appearance. r 

The compnnydhat manages 
has tried to sprude' it Up at cottsiderfforc-* 
expense in a bid to stem the tide o 
nant fluctuation^ : • .. 

'Forme^'aHd’cluhent planners, low 

pbimdftW;; aYid three/* /■ 

nants werd ; the founder-members p/® ■ 
advisory c^^cll^set up in 1983 to I®' . 

^^Rie^Federal and city government 5 j 
and the housing corporation invested;^ 
roughly DM9m in refurbishing the 
rise blocks up to 18 storeys tall. N°* 
grey concrete has been painted ; WMk 
the estate has been Dickriaihed ' 
WhiteGiarit. 1 ■ ■ • 

Changes, lenapt? favpured/ havp 
eluded, wider entrances to aparbijept 
block's, fresh elevator facia, storey Mj* 
tons at a height children ,can reach fw : 
trees and flowers to make/the sqrfou'jrr 
ings mqre attractive in summer. .. . ., . v 

Other, -improvements , have. . inclu dw 
three apartments where guestsj re- 
housed temporarily pn request,. a 
Continued on >pagto .13 * 
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D epression, surgery, to make people 
taller,, drugs* to impede growth, ‘and 
ulcers were topics raised at this .year's.Co- 
logne refresher course for doctors. 

For* 10 years the Bundestintikammer, 
or General Medical-Council, has run inter- 
disciplinary : courses to help doctors to 
keep up with developments. 

■This year's Cologne forum, held at the 
end of January, dealt mainly with the many 
faces Of depression. ' > 

For the past two decades bouts of de- 
pression have steadily increased in num- 
ber among' both juveniles and adults, said 
Professor Paul Kielholz of Basle. 

The World Health Organisation attri- 
buted the trend to breaks with tradition 
and the loss of religious ties. 

Professor Kielholz 'referred to "frequent 
crass materialism accompanied by disre- 

‘Eat more fish 
and less meat 9 

E ating more fish- arid less meat may re- 
duce the risk of dying of a heart attack 
or circulation trouble, specialists say. *: * 
Both initial biochemical experiments 
nnd clinical findings suggest that Western 
Europeans might do well to eat more fish, 
European and US heart specialists said In 
Munich. 

Coronary fatalities are said to have dec- 
lined markedly in number in the United 
States since Americans stopped eating so 
much red meat. 

Heart attacks are virtually unknown 
among Eskimos, who traditionally live bn 
a fish diet. This seems to be due to polyun- 
saturated fatty acids in fish that reduce the 
blood's tendency to form clots. dpa 

(Frankfurter Ncuc Prossc.3l January IVKftt 


MEDICINE 


Warning that more people 
are becoming depressed 


gard for- the emotions, the decline of the 
family, sexual conflict, loneliness and lack 
of real contacts with others." 

Depression, he said, was unfortunately 
misused as a slogan. Doctors- invariably 
had to distinguish between minor upset 
and sorrow and deep depression as ge- 
nuine illness. - . • i ' ' * 

.— Significant progress in biochemical re- 
search has given rise to hopfes of biological 
identification of various forms of depres- 
sion and treatment with organic sub- 
stances to restore the balance.* 

Yet drug treatment will still need to be 
combined with psychotherapy. - 
Many children nowadays grow very tall 
indeed, but the problems of young people 
who don't grow arc far more serious, said 
Professor> Hans-Hcnning Matthiass of 
Munster. 

This was particularly true of those un- 
der 1.20 metres (four feet) tall. 

■- Doctors needed to keep an eye on prog- 
ress in this sector and make sure patients 
were referred to specialists in time. • • 
Surgery could make people up to 13 
centimetres (five inches) taller, but it was 
complex and treatment took years. Com- 
plications often resulted, which was why 
surgery was the exception, not the rule. 

- Girls, said Professor Ferdinand Kiimt, a 
Marburg specialist in sports medicine, of- 
ten wanted to keep a boyish figure and the 
long legs and narrow hips that were ideal 
for gymnasts. 

But they must be briefed on the prob- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



5upplied'lhe dataarranged irised-at- a -glance tables In-thesp new .reference 
" ^ works; The^includc details of air and water temperature, . precipitation,, , 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress* of cliipate, wind canditlpns and frequency 
• i r>. of thunderstorms. ... ... 

f Basic fflejs and, figlires for eyery^untry in the' World form a prdfAce to the' 
tables. The emphasises on the Country's natural statistics, on ciimote; 
r ‘ ’ 1 ' 1 population, trade 1 and; transport.- • M 

. . ,i The ^pides are ho nfly jn size pqd : flexibly bound.'ihdispensabje for daily use in 
. : .*. 7- ( commerce, industry arid thd trivel trade. ' i.i--*': 

' * ' Fourvolumes arc available: , ..* ;. • 

North and South America, 172 pp., DM 22.801 ’ 1 
Asli/Auslralla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

1 1 •“ Africa, ). 10 pp„ DM;19.80; : •• ■ ■ . . -< i 

' T . ' ’Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.8Q ■*. • m- .! 


'v : .^VtooKi.' ft'tip iw Brockh»us- ' 1 

...V •.* F. A. Brockhaus, PoStfach 1709; D-6200-Witsbaden l 


lems that might arise as a result of taking 
growth hormones and oestrogen to im- 
pede growth (frequently prescribed for 
gymnasts, ice and roller skaters). 

Frofessor Edgar Ungeheuer of Frank- 
furt said there was no drug that could yet 
deFinitely cure ulcers for good. General 
practitioners, interns, psychotherapists 
and surgeons needed to join forces to help 
patients suffering from ulcers. 1 
The general practitioner in particular 
must be aware of the whole range of ther- 
apeutic possibilities so as to be able to give 
patients the right advice. ’ • 

‘ The best contribution patients them- 
selves could make toward a cure 1 wns to 
give up smoking. A special ulcer diet in 
contrast was no use in either curing an ul- 
cer or preventing a recurrence of the trou- 
ble- Karlheinz Welkens 

(Rheinische Post, Dilsseldorf, 23 January 1 9&6) 


Continued from page 12 

munity centre in an old launderette and 
a local tenants’ advice bureau. 

Neuperlach, an equally notorious 
high-rise suburb of Munich, has no dif- 
ficulty finding tenants. There is still a 
housing shortage (and a net inflow of 
residents) in the Bavarian, capital. 

Dorsten-Wulfen in the Ruhr seems 
likely tQ have the debatable distinction 
of boasting the first high-rise housing 
block in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to be demolished. 

... Only five of the 1.02 apartmepfs are 
still lived in. The wind sweeps through 
the corridors. The outside walls are 
rusting fast. 

North Rhine-Westphalia .reduced 
rents by up to DM2.40 per square metre 
and refurbished the block in a bid to 
stop the rot. Experts are now checking 
whether the block can be insulated to li- 
mit the energy required to heat it. 

It seems unlikely. North Rhine-West- 
phalia is prepared to write off the public 
funds invested and has applied to the 
Federal Housing Minister for permis- 
sion to do so. 

The Ruhr ruin could soon be (he first 
1970s high-rise block to be blasted off 
the map by means of explosives. •• 

: • . ... dpa 

:<■ (Bremer NacKrtchtert, 11 January 1986) 


Cancer growth 
is halted 
in lab tests 

C ancer growth has been halted in ex- 
periments with laboratory animals at 
the Max Planck Brain Research Institute, 
Frankfurt. ■ 

Two women scientists made their dis- 
covery using a well-khown drug 'that af- 
fects the brain, not the cancerous tissue. 

• They experimented with the drug, im- 
ipramin, after 'discovering ' strange 
changes in the' electroencephalograph 
readings of rats fed on a didt of carcinog- 
ens. 1 : 

' The scientists, Alexandra von Metzler 
and Cordul& Nitsch, outline their find- 
ings in Naiurwissenschaften magazine.' 

They succeeded in analysing exactly 
and in detail the physiological cause of 
these changes: a drastic decline in the 
monoamine count in the hypothalamus. 

Monoamines, such as norad renalin, 
adrenalin,' serotonin and dopamin, are 
hormones that act as “messengers" in the 
brain, of which the hypothalamus is part. 

They normally play a pnrt in ensuring 
a steady supply of physical and mental 
energy, in regulating concentration and 
emotional states and in sending people to 
sleep. 

If cancerous growths are accompanied 
by a lower hormone count, then possibly 
cancerous growths could be brought to a 
halt by boosting the monoamine count. 

People suffering from depression have 
for years been given imipromin, a drug 
that boosts the monoamine count. 

As depression is caused by a serious- 
monoamine deficiency, imipramin is a 
classic drug used to treat depressive pa- 
tients. 

The two scientists gave some of the 
cancer-infected rats a regular dose of 
either imipramin or a single monoamine 
to see whether their cancer was affected. 

The results of six months of treatment 
were striking. All 15 rats treated with im- 
ipramin were alive, and well,’ whereas 8 
out of 10 untreated rats had contracted 
cancer. 

It is hard to say iyhal effect these la- 
boratory findings might have on hu- 
mans, but Frau von Metzlfer and Frau 
Nitsch are confident they are' on the 
right track. ' 

Clinical trials seem to confirm the, re- 
sults of treating rats with the' drug. 

7 7 bdff Degeir/df 

(dencraJAnzeiger. Borirf, IS January 1988) 


The perils of a ‘healthy taij 9 
— natural or from a lamp 


kTple who rely< on ultra-violet sun- 
lamps for a “healthy" ^an !-■- says -a Co- 
logne skin specialist. 

■ Professor. Hans Merk, 36V iwos asked 
by. a Cologne tax court to. give evidence 
on the medicinal value of ultra-violet ra- 
.diation. 

The owner of a suntan parloUr claimed 
that radiation was of medicinal value, 
which would entitle her to charge value- 
added rate at>half the standard rate..* >• V 
- The tribunal ruled that ultra- violet* radi- 
ation was of no medicinal valu$< Dr Merk 
had convinced thecourt that radiation, far 
from having a beneficial- effect, could 
-cause' chronic skin and dye damage. ' i*> 

- . It (might have a j beneficial) Influence 
on the suabatheris; State of. mind and 
help' to heal skin coihplaints . such* as 


adriej- btir medical' supervision was then 
requited.* ’ • 

Dr Merk said US dermatologists ivere 
campaigning ’against sunlamp treatment 
and the equation bf a tan v^ith health 
and^uccess. ' ;*■'■’ • •' ■ • s 

" 'One variety of ultra-violet light un- 
questionably-caused skin cancer, tt was 

a variety that occurred in natural sun- 
light,- * : 1 ■ *i ‘ * : 

Sunlamps normally used a less dang- 
Arbus variety; but- American specialists 
felt OYerexposurd to ff to6 might cause 
cancer in tne long term. • . ••■*:. 

' Ultra-violet radiation definitely hid a 
harmful effect on "Clastic* fitire'V in the 
skin. 'The -skin grotto’ slaok- ’and* puck* 
ered as in old age,” Professor Merk says. 

" '•■*•••; Hans Wiillerlweber 
- :•'*•' (Hamburger AbendbUU - 3 1 Jariliaryll 986) 
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GRIME 


Shoplifters set off alarm bells — and so 
do the innocent as well, sometimes 


T here we re _ 340,000 . known, case/s of 
shoplifting in. West Germany in 
1984. Police believe there are 15 times 
as mqijy undiscovered thefts. 

If this is accurate, it means more than 
fiv£piillion cases a year. , , 

. Retailers . say that every year, 2 per 
cent, of their stock remains unaccounted 
for., The bulk ql this discrepancy's be- 
cause of theft, . 

Shoplifting lakes up a Lot of police 
lime. apd effort. The state, is not, quite 
sure if it , should be de-criminal ised or 
not. . ......... 

Shopkeepers ring their hands when 
they do not patch thieves. Crime experts 
rack their brains about whether it is or 
is not n crime resulting from our afflu- 
ent society. 

People ask who is not itching to gpi 
h|s hands on things tha{ are so aggress- 
ively advertised? 

There is only one group that rubs its 
hands with glee — the manufacturers 
and dealers insecurity equipment. 

And there is. one other who can be 
pleased with himself — Rainer W. 
Wirsching. ,■ 

His new books Vorsich{ an derKasse 
(Caption nt the cashdesk) and Die mr- 
heinilichen Aufppsser [The weird watch- 
dogs) — for former published, .by the 
Deutscher Fitchverlag in Frankfuft and 
the other by the Peter Hqhl Verlag in 
Ingelheim — give breathtaking glimpses 
into the workings of' the retailers’ and 
thieves' minds. 

Management consultant * Wirsching 
presents a view of the gigantic battle be- 
tween shoppers and retailers over stol- 
en goods! 

Retailers used to, soy: “Where there is 
no stealing there is no selling." This is 
no longe r a fashionable a 1 titud e. 

Wirsching's books are manuals 
against shoplifting. Vorsicht an der Kas- 
se gives an insight into the tricks thieves 
and swindlers employ. 

Self-service might be taken as a play 
on words for shoplifters. But the subject 
is no longer amusing for either self-ser- 
vice stores or shops of the traditional 
variety. , ’ ' 

Wirsching takes ,30 cases whose inso- 
lent finesse would make the blood boil, 
and it is not only cashiers who will lose 
their faith in mankind on reading these 
books. 

The thieves use hollow spaces in 
packing, they remove Btuck-ori label's or 
exchange them, even wrappings and 
lids. ' 

The great trick is the “double sale”.' 
The thieves pul identical goods in, two 
trolleys in a supermarket. One pays and 
disappears. 

The. other thief goes .back into the 
shop with the sales slip,. picks up a bot- 
tle of rum, adds the bottle of.rum to the 
Second trolley gf goods apd makes out 
that. he. or she has returned just to pick 
up the rum. ... 

The thief simply pays for the rum 
when there is a check made against the 
sales slip and the contents of the trol- 
ley.Tlic second Wirsching .book gives n 
bird’s eye viaw of the battle between re- 
tailers and shoppors, Here there is con- 
siderable emphasis on electronics to 
keep the thief at bay. - 
Wirsching's .information ^ is often 
naive and undigested. This increases the 
book’s appeal and sharpens the insight 


into the 'State of affairs in our . retail 
trade* . • . ■ 1 ■ . . 

■‘In- no way does (he book condemn 
electronic goods control as was. the 
c&se, recently reported in Die Zeit,, of a 
wellroff woman who under stress took 
to shop-lifting. 

The . book sings the .praises of the 
high-frequency radio and electro-mag- 
netic equipment that is offered for sale 
by a growing industrial sector. . ; 

This equipment is : installed at! store 
exits. The antennae can detect,. -the 
store's own labels or magnetic tabs, fixed 
to (he goods, wh.en.-the gogds.arc not 
paid for (or when an assistant forgets to 
de-act ivate them). ...... 

The equipment then pips,- howls, 
sq reams and giv.es the .alarm that a shop- 
lifter has. been .at work — in an ideal 
case, that is. 

This technology is no longer new! and 
generally speaking It has over-come its 
teething troublest.The only aspect that 
is new is that it has been introduced into 
stt many companies, mainly 1 companies 
with a wide range of goods for sale. 

Many shopkeepers are worried about 
this equipment, but they often feel 
forced by the amount lifted by thieves to 
do something about theft. • 

Figures show that 60 per cent of all 
shop-lifing cases involve goods valued 
at below DM25,' ahd those who are 
caught can have the Summonses put 
aside oh payment of a fine. " 

Catching shop-lifters is an embar- 
rassing and irksome business for shops 
and stores. There are a relatively high 
number of mistakes made; add some- 
times the equipment catches not a thief 
but a completely innocent person. 1 

There are bitter disputes at the' stores’ 
exits and companies are increasingly li- 
able for compensation claims because 


clumsy staff members have laid hands 
on people falsely accused of shop-lifting. 

‘ Thieves also cause trouble, particu- 
larly if they arc of the violent variety. 
Thieves caught in the act frequently try 
to get out of the tight spot with uncouth 
behaviour and innocent people accused 
of shop-lifting are even more incensed. 

. In -any case a shop manager knows 
that when the equipment is activated 
against a customer hp will never see that 
customer agtiin.'' ' 

There are some retailers who regard 
active thieves, about whom little is know 
as regards their numbers, their impud- 
ence or the damage they do, as a minor 
problem. . !. 

• They either refuse totally ,to install se- 
curity equipment or they make a show 
of doing so' with false Security labels .to 
frighten the thieves off until they get 
: wise to the situation. ; 

Wirsching calls these retailers “free- 
riders”. They go 'through the motions of 
having security labels on their goods but 
arcilo stingy to go in for security invest- 
ment proper. -.•••. 

- Retailers oft his sorL have announce- 
ments made over' the loud-speaker sys- 
tem such as "Detective 127. Please 
come immediately to oash desk-1 " or 
■“Police Officer Huber, please come to 
the exit."' ■' ■ ... : 


Or an excited female voice announces 
over the system/ "Dear customers, un- 
fortunately we have just had to hand 
over a shop-lifter to the' police. We ap- 
peal to you . *. * ■ ■». 

Everything, is faked. Wirsching re- 
ports that in one case a man,- so condi- 
tioned to electronic labels, put back: on 
the shelves a video-cassette because the 
price tags had been taken off.- 

In America a soft -voice tells custom- 
ers: “Be honest. Don’t steal." Those who 
sell the tape-recording maintain that it 
puts a stop to as much as 65 per cent of 
shop-llfting.Many businessmen will 
have, nothing to do with these weird 
watchdogs, because they ; know that 
their own staff are responsible for a 
considerable percentage of store theft. 
These businessmen would rather em- 
ploy a store dectective who cah ; be 
sacked. >. . • • 

. Electronic equipment for a large 
store posts about DM30,000 and this 
could in no way offer security for all ar- 
ticles in a wide range of goods. 

• The success of these systems is* the 

central - theme- of Wirsching’s book. 
Many business people report a 70 per 
cent reduction: in store theft. In fact 
electronic equipment reduces theft from 
between 40 to 60 per cent, mainly by 
frightening possible thieves off. Sho- 
powners make great play of their secur- 
ity system. ■• -< : 

The only ones who have a really safer 
security system are shoe shops. Wirsch- 
ing reports on one. 

The system gave, appalling trouble 
and went off betwe.ed three to five times 
a day. 

! The owner of the shop had to make 
' apologies when the alarm w : as set off by 
electronics or hearing-aid gl asses. 

When a thief was caught there was a 
scuffle at the shop’s entrance. 

The owner said: .'‘Many thieves threw 
the shops at my head as they made off or 
just left them in the street." 

When a thief is swallowed up in the 
crowd there is nothing that can be done. 

The shoe dealer has had to make 78 
summonses in a year, quite extraordi- 

, nar y ; . 

Slightly shaken he has returned to the 
; "one shoe system", displaying only one 

• shoe of a pair, the security system used 
•before electronic Equipment wad 'in- 
stalled. 


Then an innocent person con be deah 
with in the same way as a- person under 
suspicion of theft. 

When the alarm system breaksdovu 
or. is idle the alarm system in anotto 
shop is sometimes sat off by the label 
That then creates complicated situ- 
ations. 

• Wirsching's book is full of awful situ- 
ations caused by false alarms, Some 
Firms, named by name, act very inflexi- 
bly in these situations. There nrc repont 
in the , newspnpers, accusations, m 
plaints and compensation claims. 

He himself tells with a shudder bo? 
he has fallen upon by two hefty female 
shop-assistants in Heidelberg afteri 
false alarm. . , 

They tried to haul him, who sriga 
85 kilos, back into the shop. 

He appealed for witnesses but no 0: 
took any notice of him. He tore free ant 
took pictures of the females. The p/iofos 
did him no good but they did a lot for 
his book. This incident made him aware 
of the problem. 

How justifiable are suspicions whet 
tfie electronic equipment is activated? Is 
this a basis for suspicion? Must the cus- 
tomer then produce a . sales slip and 
empty his or her bag? Have the alaic 
signals changed the burden of. proo" 
lylust the customer produce evidenced 
his or her innocence? Those who run o- 
increase suspicion. 

But wha^about those who do not rui 
off? Only those who ore experience! 
.know what to do in this crilicial situi- 
tion, and there are not many of those 

Wirsching wants to put two questions 
to the Lander Interior Ministers. First, 
is the activation of a shop-lifter security 
system always grounds for police action? 

Second, is a person who passes through 
an. alarm system which is activated and 
declines to offer an explanation, sus- 
pected of being a shop-lifter? 

There was no unanimity of opinion 
among the Interior ’Ministers. Five 
' answered the first question with a Yes, 
two with No, and four were not clear. 

Four answered the second questks 
with a Yes, three with No. and four were 
vague. 

This confusion about the law is rtf 
surprising because the equipment is just 
not reliable. 

. If there were no false alarms both 
questions could be answered with a Ye* 1 
. This means for the customer that there 
would be a vague basis for suspicion b* 
not one firm enough to justify sales suy 
coming down with a heavy hand on«* 
tomers. J 

; Customers can refuse to make Wf e * 
planatfon, the . thief along with the 

^For 6 ™"' pollcs, ’ 


for tne police, V 

! ™s reasulted-in.no more shop-lift. ■ : Pounds ,fgr, 
ing, no alarms, no chases after thieves ■ concerned al '°* h ™ s fl done ini 
and no summbnses. No 1 one can : do 1 ' ' to.be ie»reh*<t. But thum 
' much with one shoe of a pair. ’ " ' ' £»«?• a , 

Other retail shops and stores do not- . ■ ■ ***' “^ h e suihv ! 

, have It quite so easy. They turn- Inorea- — A • 

.singly to one, of lhe,t\yely ? , systems, -if P B .Silometl<», 

I are on sale uUmscountryn,.^ i - 1 , . 1 1., Vv i.j 1“ r.iv : * a . ■ k - T . Qr , n i 0 olst l 
• If a greater effort is made, against. the „ ty 8 ‘ .J h .? y ap ,; te w \ 

! normafthkf wil| the crjme r** drop? “°. n . ll 7“ bc ££2 
; According to ‘.ir!'.. l ° tiy ,? ,6 A f n B 5 

should sink, although this is linked to a NVirschirig has made markings 
'number of problems, for electronic . bookis : for those who would like to i*** 

I watchdogs are fallible::. . ... more about petty.theft. The indicatibMJ 

‘ In Wirsching’s book the:' -followings show thatmore detailed idfon^ 

Items are listed as being able to activate 1 ■ t ' on , can he supplied. . 

’ the alarm system: spectacle ' framesl ,; ' Tho^.wjto want this extra inform , 

! buckles and clasps, wheelchairs, prams, ^ ave t0 P a Y DM375 to the P u k 
. vacuum cleaners, hearing aids, radios, a ^ouse and provide evidence that, 

; pin in the shin bone and a bullet in ah - . want t0 use the book for business p®| 
old soldier’s back. poses. v 1 

These false alarms atqmqde muoli bf;: : , : The, book, ^tgelf has an electronic Pp 
by customers and played down by re^ a 8 d * n « theft:— the first book to have *“1 
; tailers and suppliersiFurtheFraote cash- -f -hi; West Germany.,*. jiahnoKUhn^i ' 


iers forget to de*-activate the labels. 


- (Die Zoll,. Hamburg, 24, Jaitusfy ■ 
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HORIZONS 


Hot nights behind Berlin Wall 
— secretary-spy reveals all 


A former Bonn secretary has bared all 
in explaining why she spied for East 
Germany: she was paid “in the currency 
of love”. 

Dagmar Kahlig-Scheffler says when 
her nerves were shattered and she fell at 
the end of her tether and ready to throw 
in the whole spying business, she would 
go to East Berlin where a man would 
perForm “a completely personal service" 
for several days and nights. 

The man, known as both Herbert 
Richter and Herbert Schrbter, also fi- 
gures in the amours of at least one other 
Bonn secretary-iurncd-spy — Gerda 
Schroter-Ostenrieder even married 
him. 

These confessions are not splashed 
over the pages of a tabloid newspaper 

Women’s council 
speaks for 
12 million 

T he German women’s council keeps a 
low profile although it represents al- 
most 12 million women in 42 different 
organisations. 

It was founded in 1951 but still has 
problems in projecting its image as the 
women's lobby In the Federal Republic. 

But it has accomplished a lot and has 
managed to hinder legislation for exam- 
ple. that might damage women’s interests. 

Its scIf-conFidencc can be seen in its 
demands for a separate women’s ministry 
and for a woman state secretary in the 
Bonn Chancellor's Office. 

It would like to sec the political parties 
allocating at least 25 per cent of parlia- 
mentary seats and offices to women. 

Trade unionist lrmgard Blattel says 
the council does not yet have real politi- 
cal clout. Sometimes it seems to be pow- 
erless, she says. 

. Because of the diverse nature of the 
people it represented, the council some- 
times was a little like a convoy, where the 
speed was set by the slowest ship,. 

Although its constitution has bqen 
changed to allow younger people ' to 
emerge, it: still labours under the notor- 
ious paragraph 3, which says that major 
decisions must be unanimous, 

This is where the key rofes of the larg- - 
organisations come in — like 
tne CmSBltc wopteA^Teague, its Protes- 
(ant equivalent, and the women’s sections 
or the DGB (trades union fedefatjonj and 
the German spor 

The toll ... ^ 

nisations is more thah^a' million, ‘fhp 


but recorded on a video film produced' 
by the Bonn government. ' 

West Germany has constant prob- 
lems with East German espionage. Last 
year several cases involving secretaries 
came to light. There were defections 
and arrests. 

Secretaries in the West German min- 
istries and armaments works through- 
out the entire land are regarded as 
prime targets for East Berlin intellig- 
ence. 

Secretaries in Bonn are particularly 
prone (Bonn has a reputation for being 
a boring town with little night life apd a 
lot of lonely women). 

The film is designed to warn women 
to be on their guard against the charm- 
ing womaniser: it shows just what can 
happen to secretaries with access to sec- 
ret material when the love agents from 
the other side move in- 

Frau Kahlig-Scheffler, now in her for- 
ties was at the Federal Chancellery in 
Bonn; Frau Schroter-Ostenrieder. now 
in her late 30s. was in the Bonn Foreign 
Office. 

Both women, who have served their 
sentences and changed their names, arc 
astonishing frank in front of the camera. 
Frau Kahlig-Scheffler says that her so- 
journs to East Berlin were “like being in 
a seventh heaven". 

Gerda was 19 when she met the much 
older Herbert in Paris in the late 1 960s. 
They got married and, for several years, 
she passed him sccicl'i fn>m the Foreign 
Office. 

She says: "The I began to despise my- 
selt because my colleagues were being 
betrayed. And I had this terrible fear." 

Eventually, the psychological pres- 
sure became loo strong. She began 
drinking heavily and one day told a Ger- 
man journalist what she was doing. 
Then she told the authorities as well. 

But beforehand she warned Herbert. 
Shortly afterwards, Herbert turned his 
attentions to Dagmar. She know him as 
Herbert Richter. 



Dagmar Kahlig-Scheffler . . . gave 
Herbert more than just Information. 

(Photo: ilpn) 

She met him shortly before her di- 
vorce in 1 973 when she and her daugh- 
ter were on holiday in Bulgaria. 

The young daughter was still dis- 
traught at having no father. On the 
beach, they met a fellow sunbathcr, an 
older, sympathetic man. He went 
swimming' with the daughter and took 
them both to dinner. 

It didn’t stop there. "I developed a 
relationship with my controlling offi- 
cer”, says Dagmar, an attractive blonde. 

The film has the message that it is 
never too late for secretaries caught up 
in espionage to go to the authorities 
before they get more deeply involved. 

Dagmar didn’t need to spy for mo- 
ney. Nor did lust for adventure play a 
role. "I wanted just one thing — secur- 
ity and a home." 

The film also reveals how at this 
time, at the beginning of 'the 1 970s, 
neither the Chancellery nor the For- 
eign Office made it particularly diffi- 
cult for the two women to gain access 
to state secrets. 

Gerda said no one cheeked up to 
make sure copies of 'Secret cables had 
been destroyed. 

Dagmar said the photocopying ma- 
chine in the Chancellery was tanta- 
mount to an invitation for spies. ■ • 
Peter W. Fischer/dpa 
(Kiclcr NBchrichicn. 24 January .1986) 


Students and old people join 
forces to publish newspaper 


S tudents and old people have joined 
forces to produce a newspaper j 
called Pro, a 16-page bimonthly which; 
! brings news from old peopje’s initiative? 

. all over the country. A : . •* 

. : Ingeburg Sgldte js the driving force 


voting weight is so heavy that nothing cart ^ ainstr ! ea[ri life. ■T’hty still; fjftj; 
be done without their agreement. . .. \ ' *.J iey ^ ave tQ ^idbufe.- _ 


JBut the smaller members are. beedmr 
ing more assertive and ;the raised eye- 
brows of the ladies on the board cart 
sometimes be seen as thq ; little organis- 
ations make their point. Constructive cri- . 
ticism is. often regarded aS dirtying one’s 
own nest. :• . 

.. A recent decision’of the council was to 
Call on -all unemployed women who are 
not registered as unemployed' to go along 
to the mbour exchange and register. • 

; The aim w6s to make, the point that 
there are -lot of , women out there ;■ who 
comprise the great, silent battalions. ■• 
Angela Qrtttzmann 

(Atlgbmeine Zdiung Mainz,. J February 1986) ' 


the Berlin. Senate approyed payment. for 
setting'and printing'. 

Frau Seldte and some of her fellow 
workers went to a course at the Free 
University of Berlin to learn about pro- 
ducing .a newspaper including things 

adlirte tj^tecesir; * 

- The first edition might not have been 
•a masterpiece, but it was a start, 
j Andrea Laug, 27, thought it all a lot 
‘of fun. She is a nursing sister by profes- 
'sion, so already had a relationship with 
: older peopjp, She says old people .are 
: serious ' partners with Whom it is ppssl- < 
ibletq work: wit b..' 1 : 

However Wolfgang ^ack, 27! says it ' 
can, be difficult* There was rqom for 
conflict because of the diferences iri ex- 
perience andattitud^. 

; ’ Frau Seldte says! ' bdth generations 

full of problems, perhaps I would ; not a W • ' Rbine-Westph Alia t herb dee pot even 20 

have even bothered * •: -V,->iac«»*iV«i6ble:f4W.4lKi ld rei aMlk- 

K / n »• At, the papCr had now been prqduqed - l - m * n 


. The heed for; the aspirations Of oldi 
people : to be put more strongly before' 
the public was made tw;o years agp. at a 
meeting Of a national Organisation' for; 
old people. The Arbeitskrels 'Bdrliner 
Senioren! assumed responsibility ! for a ; 
newspaper that, becatne .fro — ^ "pro" 
means "for’’, and therefore for old peo- 
ple.' '; ’ . .. 

But: looking back, Frau Seldje says: 
“tf l had known it was all gping to! be so. 


Too many ‘being 
remanded in 
custody’ 

M any young people in trouble with 
the law arc remanded in custody 
simply because there is no suitable alt- 
ernative such as a juvenile home, says 
Professor Gunter Albrecht, of Bielefeld 
University. 

Sending someone to remand prison 
brought them in direct contact with cri- 
minals. The best way to help people 
avoid Tepeal offences was to abolish re- 
mand detention for the young. 

An investigation in Lower Saxony had 
shown that only two thirds of youths re- 
manded in custody were later given cus- 
todial sentences. Only a third actually 
had to serve out their full sentence. 

Members of Parliament and lawyers 
have for many years been pressing for re- 
form, especially for those in the 14 to 20 
age group. 

A survey by the Bonn Justice Ministry 
has shown that both young people and 
adults are arrested too quickly and spend 
too long investigative custody. 

Justice Minister Hans Engelhard 
(FDP) says the Ministry is now consider- 
ing whether remand in custody: 

• can be even further reduced for trivial 
offences; 

• should be used to prevent running 
away where a sentence of less than say, 
two years, is expected; 

■ should be made dependent on certain 
conditions. 

In 1983, after a 14-yeur-old Turkish 
boy killed himself while being remanded 
in custody, the Lower Saxon Ministry of 
Justice called for a report on how child- 
ren are effected. 

Psychologist Monica Szeinhilper inves- 
tigated 27 1 cases of remand in custody be- 
tween 1977 and 1982 and found that: 

• 40 per cent of the children had never 
before been in trouble; 

• 37 per cent have not been in trouble 
since; 

' • 66 per cent were suspected of only mi- 
nor theft offences; 

• five of the 271 had tried to kill them- 
selves. 

Other reports also raise the suspicion 
that judges are too quick to order a re- 
mand in custody. A Freiburg. criminolo- 
gist, Frieder Diinkel, says that judges 
sometimes don’t use remand strictly ac- 
cording to the law. 

He says remand jn custody is allowed 
when there, is no aitetnalive. . But often 
judges keep people in pnson: . ’ . 

1 as a means of allocating them some 
sort of care; 

•' to prevent any chance of further of- 
fences; 

• on the principle. that punishment is go- 

jpiresA^^^r autliofity bn the pro- 
ceedings; • >• . . , 

• when the! parents* home is unsuitable; 

• or because juvenile homes in the ai;ca 
are occupied* ■ i 

They are pot allowed, to uie remand, fh 
custody for thb$e reasons, says. Dtinkel! 
But, h^;conccded'tbat, in rriartyqases r lhere 
werehi fact ho suitable jtiyenile ; homqs. 

. Putting yoiilhs ih :care must hot .mean 
ihcarceratiqnin a remand prlsop Altern- 
atives are using probation officers Or so- 
cjal workers, r >•: , 

The Ldnder must help by providing 
homes. It is ^ Scanda^ that in North 

A J A n 


i ; x 


Money was the first problem. It, topk 
- a lot of knocking pn doors before a 
foundation Cantfup with soihCcaSh and' 


.for a year. 


- ? ; erhaftyft to remand prjsiom . 

Olaf Kumpferi '■ : : ;! • • v i itifen Ol^enbacker i 

moK nL_. n«.'. -.';■ JJ.’ .... .• ‘ ! . ' • 


; , .. y jur&zn viejerwawer i . 

(HanDoVorechoAUgcmcine, 18 January 1986). . . (Rhciniscber Post. DtUiolilbrf. 30 January i 986) 


